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‘Barbarism’ at Port Said 
fails to break its spirit 


By Tabitha Petran 


Guardian staff correspondent 

CAIRO, Nov. 19 
VIDENCE HAS BEEN accumulating of 
a deliberate Anglo-French policy to 
force submission of the remaining civil- 
ians in Port Said by starvation and 
thirst. This city normally lives on 
canal commerce and on supplies brought 
in by boat. There is no cultivated land 
and no cattle. The people of Port Said 
have been without food supplies since 
the invasion and the British bar food 
trains flying the Red Crescent under the 

flag of the International Red Cross. 
For ten days Port Said was helpless 
while the Red Crescent (Egyptian Red 
Cross) tried vainly to obtain permission 
to enter. The British then said that 
supplies could be brought in, but no men. 
A train from Ismailia staffed with wo- 
men was again refused entry. A Red 
Crescent cable to International Red Cross 
headquarters at Geneva brought no re- 

ply. 

NURSES BARRED: An International 
Red Cross delegate here then went to 
Ismailia to take a train under its flag 
but was refused after 12 hours of nego- 


tiation. The British permitted medical 
supplies to enter but barred nurses. It 
is reported here that the British also 
refused entry to an Italian medical ship: 

Two reliable persons who spent 24 and 
48 hours respectively in Port Said last 
week and talked with many people said 
that the British, who “ccupy the water- 
works, dole out water to the Egyptians in- 
termittently, usually for only one hour a 
day. The British forces are supplied with 
water from Malta, as correspondents from 
here who recently tried to enter Port Said 
discovered. 


The destruction of the Arab quarters 
and occupation by Anglo-French forces 
of the schools, government buildings and 
hospitals, have made thousands home- 
less with no place to sleep during the 
very cold nights. The British forbid exit 
and frequently shoot and kill those try- 
ing to escape by boat at night. One 
woman was thus killed on Lake Manzala 
before the eyes of foreign correspondents 
who were also being shot at. A Port Said 
nurse said to my informant: “If only 
they would let the women and children 
go!” 

(Continued or Page 8) 
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ASIANS CRITICAL ON HUNGARY 





Tito warns Soviet 
of new revolts 
if rigidity holds 


By Kumar Goshal 


HE CONTINUING CONFLICT in Hun- 

gary resulted last week in sharper crit- 
icism of Soviet involvement in Hungar- 
ian affairs, both in the UN and the world 
at large. Many of the neutral powers 
adopted the position that the situation 
warranted an impartial inquiry. 


At the UN Cuba offered a resolution 
condemning the reported mass deporta- 
tion of Hungarians to the Soviet Union 
and demanding their immediate return 
home. The resolution originally accused 
Moscow of the crime of genocide, but was 


modified in deference to the fact that the © 


U. S. has never signed the pact against 
genocide. The Soviet and Hungarian dele- 
gates flatly denied the charges, attributed 
much of the trouble in Hungary to Radio 
Free Europe and Voice of America propa- 
ganda. 
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Canard Enchaine, Paris 
“Workers of the world be quiet . 

As a substitute for the Cuban resolu- 
tion, India, Ceylon and Indonesia on Nov. 
19 offered a resolution urging Hungary to 
let UN observers in “without prejudice to 
its sovereignty.” 


NEHRU SHARPER: In New Delhi, Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru on Nov. 19 strongly 
criticized the continued presence of So- 
viet. troops in Hungary and asked for 
their prompt withdrawal. Observing that 
Hungarian workers were still carrying on 
their passive resistance, despite an under- 
standing reached between the Budapest 
Central Workers Council and the Kadar 
government, Nehru was convinced that 
“the Soviet army is there against the 
wishes of the Hungarian people.” Even 
before Nehru spoke, there had been critic- 
al repercussions abroad to the Hungarian 
situation in Asia. 

In a joint communique issued at 
New Delhi on Nov. 15, the Prime Min- 
isters of India, Burma, Ceylon and In- 
donesia declared that “Soviet forces 
should be withdrawn from Hungary 
speedily and that the Hungarian people 
should be left free to decide their own 
future.” 

The Asian Prime Ministers said they 
have “watched with interest and appre- 
ciation” the progress of democratization 
in E. Europe that would “result in stable 

(Continued on Page 9) 





DESTALINIZATION ANL HUNGARY TAKE EFFECT 





Communist parties in turmoil 


By Lawrence Emery 

NNER TURMOIL was the condition of 

Communist parties in many parts of 
the world last week as members, still 
shocked by the debunking of Stalin, re- 
acted to the events in Hungary. In some 
places it seemed certain that the old style 
CP, modeled after the Russian, would be 
replaced by new forms, new methods and 
new approaches. In any case, the ex- 
treme left in most Western countries 
would never be quite the same. 

Taking advantage of the internal dis- 
sensious, old-line anti-Soviet groups and 
organizations were inspired to excessive 
activity by the Hungarian episode and in 
some places took to violence against CP 
personnel and property. 


BRITAIN—RESIGNATIONS: The _Brit- 
ish CP, credited with 30,000 members, was 
hard hit. A number of its influential lead- 
ers resigned, and some went so far as to 


call for the party’s dissolution. On Nov. 
13 John Horner, genl, secy. of the Fire 
Brigades Union, revealed at a mass meet- 
ing at Newcastle that he had quit the 
party on Nov. 4. An unconfirmed report 
the next day said that all nine of the 
remaining Communists on the FBU exec- 
utive had also quit. 

Alec ‘Moffat, regional director of the 
Scottish Mineworkers Union in the Lothi- 
an district, and Leslie Cannon, educa- 
tional director of the Electrical Trades 
Union, also resigned. Cannon, together 
with Jack Grahl and Leo Keely of the 
FBU, urged the dissolution of the CP in 
a statement submitted to the party lead- 
ership. They added: 

“We feel that the only means of achiev- 
ing unity among the people who want 
socialism in Britain is through the Labour 
Party. We shall continue to fight for so- 
cialism and to end the power of colonial- 
ism, which we consider the greatest cause 


of misery to mankind, and to end the 
constant economic crises and threats of 
war.” 


A CORRESPONDENT .QUITS: Edward 
Thompson, lecturer at Leeds University, 
and John Saville of Hull University, an- 
nounced their resignation on Nov. 14. 
They had previously earned official CP 
disfavor by publishing an unofficial party 
discussion journal, The Reasoner. They 
said they could not “keep silent while 
the official organ for the communists 
attempted to justify the Soviet action” 
in Hungary. The Oxford University CP 
branch dissolved itself, and the Ashing- 
ton, Northumberland, branch sent a peti- 
tion of protest on Hungary to the Soviet 
legation in London. 


The resignation of the London Daily 
Worker’s cartoonist Gabriel was followed 
on Nov. 16 by that of Peter Fryer, former 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Gabriel in The Reasoner, London 

“And furthermore I den’t know why you 

take up this position regarding Demo- 
cratic Centralism.” 
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Time for re-orientation 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The overwhelming repudiation 
of the Democratic national lead- 
ership at the Nov. 6 election on 
the issue of foreign policy may 
well prove the beginning of a 
revolutionary shift in American 
politics. 

For this fact Adlai Stevenson 
should be given full credit, His 
bold and unashamed glorification 
of the roles of British and French 
imperialism and his desperate 
attempt to discredit the tenta- 
tive efforts of the UN to achieve 
world order, as well as the part 
the Eisenhower Administration 
(for whatever reasons) played in 
trese efforts, told the story 
clearly and convincingly. When 
a Presidential candidate is so ir- 
responsible as to attack a Nixon 
FROM THE RIGHT (as did 
Stevenson in the campaign’s 
closing hours) he forfeits the last 
vestige of obligation for support 
from conscientious progressives 
anywhere. Down the drain of 
history goes the Democratic 
Party as a potential rallying 
ground for the peace-loving 

emocratic forces of the US. 

It must be emphasized that 
this means no joint enterprise in 
imperialist floundering with the 
Eisenhower Administration. The 
necessity of an independent pol- 
itical organization, with a pro- 
gram for lasting world order as 
well as social advance for the 
nation, should be apparent now 
or never. The new American par- 
ty must be free to act wisely and 
courageously on the international 
scene. This means, at this par- 
ticular hour, the forthright re- 
jection of oil imperialism: it 
means the nationalization of oil 
in the U.S. and in other coun- 
tries, accompanied by the quick 

internationalization of this pre- 
cious resource through the UN. 

In view of this fact speedy re- 
orientation of the entire U.S, Left 
is essential. No progressive any- 
where should be caught lisping: 
“Socialism is not the issue.” 

Teuben W. Borough 


Call for Gideon’s Army 
LAKE GROVE, N.Y. 

The people lost the battle of 
Nov. 6. Without an organized 
army they could not but lose. 
Even their determined fighters 
rushed about the battle fields 
without aim, without weapons. 

Well, this is now water over 
the dam. Not the past but the 
future will tell. So, preparations 
for the future must be the order 
of the day—this day, not some 














Renew now with a pledge for 57 


The GUARDIAN needs your 
sub renewal with extra help 
if you can offer it. Your 
pledge NOW of $1 a month 
throughout 1957 automati- 
cally renews your sub and 
assures needed help over the 
rough _ spots. 
easy way! 


(1 Here’s my Buck of the Month pledge to the Guardian Sustaining 


Fund for fiscal ’57. 1! understand this covers my renewal. 
or: 
Py) Bichon: enclosed to cover my renewal ($3 a year). 


@ Be sure to check your address-plate carefully for errors 
before enclosing. Indicate if you want paper wrapped. 


197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. ¥. 








Pitch in the 










How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


The [Nobel Peace Prize] 
committee, meeting today, 
had before it a list of nomi- 
nees. It is known that it in- 
cluded . Sir Anthony 
Eden... 

Manchester Guardian, Nov. 8. 

[As the Queen drove to the 
opening of Parliament] “The 
Triumphal Entry of the 
Egyptian Army” from “Aida” 
[was] played by the band in 
Whitehall. 

Manchester Guardian, Nov. 7. 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Winner this week: C. B., Lon- 
don. Be sure to include original 
clipping (and date) of each entry. 











Gay in the distant future. 


Since the supporters of the 
GUARDIAN constitute a vaiu- 
able organization, please make 
that organization the point for 
the required Archimedean effort 
to lift our particular world out 
of the quagmire of capitalist par- 
ty sham battle but really con- 
certed action against the com- 
mon people. 


Organize—or at least inspire— 
local get-togethers of a few re- 
liables everywhere, to set the ball 
rolling towards a people’s party 
—toward a socialist America. 

Max Bedacht 


Urges re-examination 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Your cynical attitude toward 
Stevenson’s proposed bomb test 
ban was shocking to many of 
your friends and a disservice to 
your readers, For the first time 
in 11 years an American leader 
proposed that we not merely re- 
act to Soviet policy but that we 
take initiative and responsibility 
in beginning to eliminate some- 
thing that has created terror in 
most of the world since Hiro- 
shima. For 11 years groups of 
scientists and a few left-wingers 
have tried to make the public 
aware of what can happen if we 
continue our present atomic pol- 
icy, with scarcely any results. 
Stevenson’s statement put the 
President and the AEC on the 
defensive; it rejected Truman’s 
policies. It awakened the Amer- 
ican people—and it should cer- 
tainly make you re-examine your 
attitudes. Judy Dunks Wilby 


Mrs. Wanamaker’s Defeat 
TACOMA, WASH. 

The voting public denied re- 
election for the state office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to an individual who is 
recognized nationally and inter- 
nationally for her knowledge of, 
her policies in regard to, and her 
indomitable coiww.age in support 
of public schools. Time and the 
Saturday Review have written 
commendatory articles about 
Pearl A. Wanamaker in her ca- 

pacity of Superintendent. 


Not only were all the teachers’ 
and administrators’ organizations 
allied for Mrs. Wanamaker’s re- 
election but she also had the 
endorsement of the state AFL- 
CIO. Many individual educators 
endorsed her publicly. Her op- 
ponent received token endorse- 
ment from three or four persons. 


Can anyone imagine the Bar 
Assn. faring so badly on its en- 
dorsements of judicial candi- 
dates? Or of the people choosing 
a doctor to administer a public 
health program who advocates 
the use of aspirin and hot water 
bottles when antibiotics have 
proven themselves more valu- 
able? 


The entire school program can- 
not fail to suffer when the in- 
coming Superintendent has 
shown by his record in the State 
Senate that he is opposed to such 
basic issues as_ kindergartens, 
minimum salaries, adequate re- 
tirement for teachers, Federal 
funds for education. 


It is going to be imperative 
that many of us in Washington 
state become lobbyists in order 
to preserve our children’s educa- 
tional rights. 

M.S. and M. G. 


Mrs. Wanamaker risked her 
career by fighting for teachers’ 
rights, was attacked by Fulton 
Lewis and many others. She was 
defeated by former State Senator 
(1953-55) Lloyd Andrews, with 
one term as a temporary teacher 
13 years ago. 





Journal 


Wall St. 
“And now for the financial 
report of the fiscal year—” 


Non-Marxist movement 
DETROIT. MICH. 


Now that the elections are over 
it is time to begin thinking and 
planning to build up an inde- 
pendent American socialist move- 
ment for 1960. The writer has 
already written to Vincent Hal- 
linan and Clifford McAvoy re- 
garding the manner in which he 
thinks this movement can be suc- 
cessfully initiated and carried to 
a successful conclusion by the 
time the 1960 elections are held. 


In The Insurgent Spring (The 
Gallant Herald Press, 9 Sherman 
Av., New York City 40, $1.50) he 
sets forth a program which, based 
on other than Marxist ideas, is 
of a nature which cannot fail to 
attract socialists of all kinds and 
at the same time is in strict keep- 
ing with Jeffersonian democracy, 
as well as with Christian and 
Jewish social principles. It is a 
program to which the Catholic 
Church can take no exception, in 
fact must willy-nilly approve of 
it, and which will attract Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants as well 
as atheists and other unbelievers. 


The writer would like to hear 
from any one interested in the 
organization of a U. S. independ- 
ent Socialist Party or movement 
along the lines indicated above. 
Write him at the address above, 

Rev. Clarence E. Duffy. 


Attention 
SANTA FE, N. M. 


I call attention to the deserv- 
edly unknown author who wrote: 
“Poor public officials are elected 
by good citizens who fail to vote.” 
I call attention to the fact that 
it reads better with “fail to” eli- 
minated from the sentence. 

Preston McCrossen 
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REPORT TO READERS 


The best of all 


E ARE BRIMMING OVER, of course, with gratification and all 

kinds of good feelings over our Eighth Anniversary Dinner Nov. 
15 in New York City; but it really is for some 600 guests, and not us, 
to say how the evening went. 


One guest, who has attended virtually every GUARDIAN affair 
since we started having them back in 48, stopped off on his way 
home after the dinner to send a telegram, which we got at the office 
the next morning. With ill-disguised concurrence, we herewith pre- 
sent the text, with original punctuation: , 


OUT OF ALL THE FINE GUARDIAN PARTIES I HAVE AT- 
TENDED, THIS WAS JUST ABOUT THE BEST OF ALL. IT WAS 
PERFECTLY MANAGED, SPLENDILY STAGED, ADMIRABLY 
TIMED WITH EXCELLENT CHAIRMEN SPARKLING SPEAKERS 
AND HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL BELFRAGE. CONGRATULATIONS 
ON A WONDERFUL EVENING. 





CORLISS LAMONT 


Honest reporting compels us to record almost universal agree- 
ment among the guests with Mr. Lamont; and the reasons are, we 
believe, that guest speakers at our affairs are few, brief and in- 
variably memorable; staging, timing and management reflect pains- 
taking effort for months in advance by a diminutive but heroic 
crew; people meet others they haven’t seen for ages; and everybody 
streams out, glowing and fulfilled, before the clock gets to eleven! 


UR SPEAKERS, in order of appearance, were Dr. W. E. B. Due 
Bois (introduced by Editor Jim Aronson as “the Permanent 
Delegate to the GUARDIAN’s annual dinners and the most eloquent 
contributor to its pages’); Prof. Dirk Struik of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Paul Robeson and Dalton Trumbo. 


There were also eight honored guests, presented in the following 
order: Eslanda Goode Robeson; Corliss Lamont, Ed Fitzgerald (whose 
chair was vacant since he had already started serving a prison term 
for refusal to comply with the Brownell Compulsory Testimony 
Act); Capt. Hugh Mulzac, wartime skipper of the nation’s first mer- 
chantman with an integrated crew and a forefront fighter against 
screening of U.S. seamen; Rose Russell, legislative director of the 
Teachers’ Union; John Wexley, author of The Judgment of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg; Prof. Louise Pettibone Smith, chairman of the 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born; and Steve 
Nelson, introduced by general manager John McManus as a great 
exemplar of the battle for freedom of opinion who “sits with us 
tonight a free man, with the Smith Act on the run and the sedition 
laws of 27 states invalidated through his valiant fighting.” 


For long-range perspective on today’s trying times, we have 
been urged by innumerable of our guests to reprint as fully as pos- 
sible the remarks of Dr. DuBois and Dalton Trumbo. Mr. Trumbo’s 
text appears on P. 10; Dr. DuBois’ will appear in a subsequent issu. 


hepa HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL BELFRAGE” referred to in Mr. 
Lamont’s telegram was indeed a most enlivening 16-mm. sound 
film from England of our Editor-in-Exile presiding over the GUAR- 
=” London office (actually the workroom of his Talbot Square 
at). 


It was a labor of love, a bit “out of sync” as the film-makers 
say, but full of enjoyment and friendly sentiment, toward Dr. 
DuBois in particular and all the rest of us in general. It concluded 
with a closeup toast to us all in the wine of the country, with 
Cedric and Mrs. Belfrage (Dr. Jo) raising glasses together. The 
lights went on unmercifully fast at the fade-out, catching quite a 
few tears not fully wiped away. 


NET GUARDIAN AFFAIRS will be those in Los Angeles (Dec. 7) 

and San Francisco (Dec. 14), with Editor Aronson and Tabitha 
Petran’s eye-witness report on Eastern Europe and the Middle East. 
In addition, Miss Petran is scheduled to report at a meeting of the 
Chicago American-Soviet Friendship Council Nov. 30 (see P. 11). In 
our enthusiasm over the wide interest and cooperation in these meet- 
ings we went a bit overboard in the Nov. 12 Report to Readers, saying 
that the head of the Calif. Lawyers Guild had signed up as an usher 
for the L.A. meeting. This was a 100% error; a plain case of finding 
ourselves too broad for our breaches. —THE GUARDIAN 
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United but worried Israel 
is now asking: What next? 


By Ursula Wassermann 
Special to the Guardian 


TEL AVIV 
N THE SHORT SPAN of two weeks, Is- 
‘rael has run the full emotional gamut: 


After the first shock at the invasion of 
Sinai, victory was so lightning that al- 


most the entire country was swept off its 
feet with enthusiasm. Sober citizens stood 
in awe at the marvels performed by “our 


‘boys.” Even those who knew that the 


“walk into Egypt” was facilitated by the 
round-the-clock bombing of Egyptian 
cities by Anglo-French air forces, tried 
to convince themselves, for a few short 
days, that now Israel would be safe from 
Egyptian marauders and fedayeen gangs. 

The argument heard most frequently 
in Israel, of course, is that if she had not 
struck now—with the help of whatever 
powers were willing to aid her—she would 
have been exterminated by the combined 
power of the Arab states, who have never 
concealed their intention of eliminating 
Israel as a state and whose unceasing 
border attacks have cost Israel over 2,000 
civilian lives during the period of the so- 
called armistice. 

The new immigrants of the last eight 
years—from Eastern Europe and from 
the Oriental countries—are loudest in 


their new chauvinism. But there are the 
others, living here for a generation or 
more, who are sober and of heavy heart, 
for the burden of the past is still with 
them, and the burden of the future yet 


to come. 


ALERT EXPECTANCY: They know peace 
is by no means assured; Israel’s relations 
with her Arab neighbors still is an un- 


known quantity. Great uneasiness still 


prevails, reinforced by every report of 
new troop movements into Jordan on the 
part of Syria and Iraq and Jordan’s own 
military preparations. The public thus 
remains in an alert expectancy. But while 
military preoccupation: play an impor- 
tant part, there are political aspects 
which concern many, too. 

Apart from the small Communist Party, 
there has been no organized opposition 
to the war. The labor parties here— 
Mapai, Achdut Avoda and Mapam—form 
the overwhelming majority of the coali- 
tion which decided on the “walk into 
Egypt” and no dissenting voice has been 
heard, at least from the first two. Mapam, 
the curious political entity, which draws 
its support from the kibbutzim on the 
one hand and some urban intellectuals 
on the other—finds itself in a most anom- 
alous position: Its two cabinet members 


originally voted against the war but 
failed to resign when the vote went 
against them. 

It seems hard to believe that a so- 
cialist party, voting on so vital an issue 
as war and peace, should find it possible 
to remain in a government with which 
it disagrees on this question, 


THAT BURDEN: This uneasiness over 
the political implications of the blitz 
against Egypt is not confined to the Left. 
An editorial in, the German-language 
daily Yidiot Hadashot on Nov. 2 was rem- 
iniscent of the times of Kaiser Wilhelm 
II. It contained such gems as that “we 
are the Prussians of the Middle East” and 
that Israel must now “share the white 
man’s burden” with England and France. 
But most German Jews, an important 
part of the solid middle class, are not 
only averse to flag-waving but have done 
some -serious soul-searching during the 
first fateful week. Persons far removed 
from the political Left are asking them- 
selves: What next? Granted the best of 
all possibilities, what are the political 
consequences? 

Few Israelis disapprove of the military 
operations as such—feeling a sense of re- 
lief by decisive action after the tension 
of the last eight years. But many are 
worried about Israel’s moral position. 
They are worried by the heavy UN vote 
against Israel; by America’s opposition; 
by Premier Nehru’s severe censure. 


Left entirely to themselves, Israel and 


the Arab states might have found a mo- 
dus vivendi; but in today’s world it is 


utopian to believe that small states can 


or will be left entirely to themselves. 
Thus they became the political football 
of Great powers. 





AS THE TORIES CONTINUE TO TALK TOUGH 





By Cedric Belfrage 

S COLOMBIAN and Scandinavian 

troops landed in Egypt, a British 
statesman spoke with authority for all 
who saw these UN “policemen” as the 
symbol of humanity’s hopes for peace. 
In the preceding days, civilization had 
come nearer than ever before to self-ex- 
tinction in a hydrogen war. Moscow, 
which had shocked the world with its 
action in Hungary, talked of a “volun- 
teer” expeditionary force to aid Egypt 
and of rockets falling on Britain, Retir- 
ing NATO commander Gen. Gruenther 
won scare headlines in returning the 
threats. Western jingoes willing to com- 
mit suicide rather than stop and think 
were raging with frustration at the 
Egyptian cease-fire and at their in- 
ability to stage a major intervention in 
Hungary. 


Between the incendiaries and the 
touching-off of World War III stood 
world opinion symbolized by the handful 
of “policemen” at the canal. In striking 
contrast to the napalm “police action” 
in Korea, UN had sent to Egypt only a 
token force from small nations. To Aneu- 
rin Bevan, now emerging from political 
twilight as probably Britain’s next for- 
eign minister, this action painted some 
of the outline of a “new bold policy for 
peace.” Calling the UN force “a physical 
manifestation of a moral idea,” Bevan 
wrote in his Tribune (11/16) that it ‘“as- 
serted by its presence the involvement 
of the world in every quarrel between 
nations that carries the threat of force.” 
If the police-action theory ended in 
building up a vast war machine, “that 
fact would not be evidence of success 
but of a failure.” 


WHAT IS REQUIRED: He added: “If 
the UN Police are seen to be a body 
armed not only with guns but with the 
means to develop the resources of the 
Middle East, to irrigate the desert, 
plough back the revenues from oil into 
the countries from which they are taken 

. if all this is done by and with the 
authority of the UN, then nothing more 
would be required to keep the peace in 
the Middle East.” 


Meanwhile the likelihood of any early 
withdrawal of troops from Egypt by a 





Tory government looked remote. Tory 


ranks were loud with anti-U. S. jeremi- 
ads and bickerings over whether the ac- 
tion should have been halted at Port 
Said. Encouraged by a favorable swing 
of public opinion—which was undoubt- 
edly influenced by events in Hungary— 
Eden indicated readiness to stall inde- 
finitely about handing over to the UN 
force. It must first be certain that it was 
“effective”, he said, implying that he 
himself would be the judge on the basis 
of whether the canal was “defended” 
from the Egyptians—not the UN through 
its “police chief” Gen. Burns. 


HARD WINTER AHEAD: Eden talked 
of taking a month’s vacation, apparently 


Bevan issues a call to sanity 


advance—and its military commanders, 
who regarded the half-way aggression 
as lunacy, were rife with “incredulous” 
frustration. Diplomats bitterly contem- 
plated the debris of British relations 
with all Arab states. The military were 
aware that if a further push into Egypt 
were ordered, it would be difficult and 
costly from the “military island” of Port 
Said; and that their forces neither held 
any jet-aircraft landing field nor were 
able to clear the canal, 

But amid the chaos Bevan’s call to 
sanity rang out and had to be heard. 
Turning to the crisis in Hungary, he said 
that the Soviet government was equally 
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“I’m beginning to understand why they’re putting a tax on bicycles.” 


unconcerned by the hurricane signals 
over the House of Commons. As the last 
Suez-routed tankers docked in British 
ports, the bill Britain would have to pay 
for Eden’s adventure was the subject of 
a new barrage of Labourite questions, 
Tory spokesmen sourly admitted the 
massive destruction of Middle East oil- 
supply lines, and that the Suez Canal— 
functioning freely before the attack— 
was blocked by 49 sunken ships. The 
time needed to clear the canal, whenever 
that could be started, was estimated va- 
riously up to a year. 

That Britons faced 2 hard and stormy 
winter, whatever happened now in 
Egypt, was clear from the Times’ omi- 
nous conclusion: *... The price has to 
be paid in extra effort and shorter com- 
mons [rations]”. With unions already 
in fiercely militant mood before the ad- 
venture, there was a possibility of an- 
other devaluation of sterling, causing 
prices to mount still higher. At the same 
time the workers’ housing shortage had 
reached crisis proportions and there 
could be no further government aid to 
building. 


A CALL TO SANITY: In a startling rev- 
elation of Tory chaos over the Egyptian 
adventure, the Times (11/16) reported 
that both Britain’s Middle Eastern dip- 
lomats—who were never consulted in 


Escaro in Liberation, Paris 


learning “the hard way” to recognize 
the limits of armed force. Without mass 
support no government could rule a 
modern state successfully. 


A NEW CHAPTER: But the West had 
“always misunderstood” Moscow’s con- 
cern about its cordon sanitaire of west- 
ern-boundary states, and only if the 
West reduced Soviet “fears of European 
hostility” could these states move to- 
ward independence. Peace and freedom 
would remain imperiled as long as the 
West continued its “old barren policy” 
of NATO, German rearmament and 
Western bases in Germany. Independ- 
ence for the East European states was to 
the West’s “vital interest”, since “the 
deeper the belt of neutral countries lying 
between us and Russia (preferably in- 
cluding a united neutralized Germany) 
the better for both.” This would be in 
the Soviets’ interests also because the 
rocket-A-bomb age had in any case “re- 
duced the value of the cordon sanitaire 
almost to a vanishing point in the eyes 
of many Russian military experts.” 


Bevan concluded his call to peace: “It 
is time to write a new chapter in our 
relations with Russia anc Europe. I be- 
lieve that in this way we can best help 
heroic Hungary, and at the same time 
help ourselves.” 








IT’S NOT ALL PLOWING 
Israeli farmer ready for raiders 


_This does not absolve the direct parti- 
cipants of blame. But the blame must be 
shared by those who rule the world’s des- 
tiny: by the Western powers, including 
America, who have long fished in trou- 
bled waters: by the Soviet Union, which, 
instead of throwing its full weight into 
the balance for peace, joined in the arms 
race begun long before. 


RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE: Vast quantities 
of arms fell into Israeli hands during the 
Sinai campaign, considerable quantities 
of British and Canadian supplies were 
captured, but the vast majority, and espe- 
cially the latest types, were Russian« 
made, much of it never used. 

The Russian war material, together 
with Premier Bulganin’s note to Premier 
Ben Gurion, threatening the existence of 
Israel as a state, produced a violent anti- 
Soviet feeling among the population. This 
feeling has been strengthened by such 
reported broadcasts as that of East Ger- 
man radio which referred to Israel as a 
“community of Jewish dogs.” 

Even progressive circles, who genuinely 
deplore Israel’s attack on Egypt, and es- 
pecially what they regard as a shameful 
alliance with the most reactionary French 
and British interests, feel today that the 
Soviet attitude is directed not only against 
Israel as a “tool of imperialism,” but 
against Israel as such—with dangerous 
anti-Semitic overtones. They regard Bul- 
ganin’s threat as intolerable, especially 
since it is the argument persistently used 
by the most reactionary Arab circles. 

The Soviet Union which, they feel, 
should have acted as a bridge between 
progressive elements both in the Arab 
countries and in Israel, has now sided 
with the most rabidly xenophobic circles 
in the Arab world. Progressive Israelis— 
of whom there are few today—see little 
hope of a stable and peaceful future. 

Today, Cairo lies in ashes, Tel Aviv has 
escaped a similar fate; but people wonder 
about the future within and without our 
borders. 

Israel may win a war against the 
Arabs, but she must live with the Arabs, 
in an Asian context beyond the narrow 
horizon. 
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AT CORE OF SMITH ACT TRIAL 





Puerto Rico freedom fight 
is passionate but divided 


By Elmer Bendiner 
N A U. S. FEDERAL District Court in 
San Juan on Nov. 2 defense attorneys 
argued that their clients, 11 members and 
ex-members of the Puerto Rican Commu- 
nist Party, could not be charged with ad- 
vocating forcible overthrow of the “gove- 
ernment of the U. S. in Puerto Rico,” be- 
cause, under the Commonwealth, no such 
government exists. 

The 11 are being tried under the Smith 
Act and the attempt to export that law 
to the Commonwealth could be a major 
test of the Island’s independence. Judge 
Ruiz Nazario, a member of the Statehood 
Party which prefers to see Puerto Rico a 
49th state rather than an independent 
nation, indicated disapproval of the de- 
fense argument. 

He listened intently, however, when de- 
fense attorney David Shapiro of New 
York traced other distinctive aspects of 
this latest Smith Act prosecution. With 
chalk on a blackboard Shapiro traced the 
connections of all other Smith trials with 
the original Foley Sq. prosecution of 
Eugene Dennis and other top leaders of 
the American CP. In the Puerto Rican 
case no such link is alleged. Shapiro 
argued that the U. S. government was 
now saying that the Puerto Rican 
CP, with a total membership of 50 and 
activities restricted to Puerto Rico, is a 
“clear and present danger” to the con- 
tinental U. S. 


MAY BE POSTPONED: As a by-product 
of Shapiro’s arguments, Judge Nazario 
admitted that the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in the Steve Nelson case seemed to 
rule out the Island’s own sedition act, 
Law 53, under which the Nationalists have 
been imprisoned. 

The Judge reserved decision on the 
dismissal motions and set Nov. 19 for a 
conference with lawyers of both sides. If 
the motions are denied the trial is sched- 
uled to open on Nov. 26; but last week 
there were indications that it might be 
postponed. 

There is no popular clamor or press 
hysteria in Puerto Rico over the trial. 
There is reportedly a pronounced dis- 
inclination, even in official circles, to 
press the case; the dawn raids by FBI 
men on CP leaders in 1954 produced gen- 
eral embarrassment. At the moment there 
is also no inclination to test the Com- 
monwealth status. 

The Nov. 6 elections returned Gov. 
Munoz Marin and his Popular Party to a 
fifth term in office with a thumping 
majority of 430,747 to the Statehood 
Party’s 167,112 and the Independence 
Party’s 90,997. Mufioz in his victory state- 
ment said that the Commonwealth is “the 
ultimate and definitive status for the 
Island which has no reason to go toward 
independence or simple statehood in the 
North American Union.” 


THE FIGHT GOES ON: The Statehood 
Party rose to second place with a gain 
of 81,940 over 1952, while the Independ- 
entists went to third, dropping 34,747 
votes. The Statehood Party is closely al- 
lied with the Republicans in the U. S., 
and its boom may have reflected the 
Eisenhower tid: which apparently swept 
across the Caribbean. The glowing reports 
of U. S. prosperity and the reflection of 
it in U. S. capital for housing projects 
now blossoming in the Island has raised 
the Statehood Party to its all-time high. 
But it still is far overshadowed by the 
Popular Party which retains its mass 
strength and a very efficient machine. 
The Puerto Rican clamor for an end to 
colonial rule of the island went on for 
centuries under Spain and has persisted 
for half a century under U. S. rule. For 
most of the time the movement has been 
passionate but divided. There have been 
many solutions offered. Under Spain some 
wanted representation in the Cortes at 
Madrid—and got it. Others demanded 
union with the US. Still others demanded 
independence. The fight has persisted 


again for the election of delegates and, 
finally, to approve the draft. The new 
order won handily every time but the 
significant statistic was that more than 
half of the Puerto Ricans stayed home. 
At no time did the majority ever endorse 
the Commonwealth. It was not due to 
public apathy because, unlike voters of 
the Continental U. S., a Puerto Rican 
election almost invariably draws over 90 
percent of the electorate. 


THE PUERTO RICO SMITH ACT CASE DEFENSE ATTORNEYS 
Left to right: David I. Shapiro, A. Diaz Gonzalez, Rafael Perez Marchand, Jorge 
Landing and Pablo Garcia Rodriguez, a Harvard graduate who is also a defendant. 


with petitions and occasional desperate 
Gemonstrations answered by bloodshed. 


TWO CONDITIONS: In 1947 President 
Truman granted Puerto Rico the right to 
choose its own governor, until then a 
Presidential appointee. In 1950 the U. S. 
Congress authorized the Puerto Ricans to 
call a convention to modify the old 
colonial status of the island but attached 
two conditions: (1) it must change noth- 
ing fundamental in relationships between 
the U. S. and Puerto Rico; (2) the final 
draft must be submitted to the U. S. Con- 
gress for approval. 

The late Vito Marcantonio who in 20 
years had introduced five bills for genuine 
Puerto Rican independence, labeled this 
one “a reaffirmation of the status quo 
in Puerto Rico under the guise of a mean- 
ingless self-government.” 

The proposal was tastefully served to 
the Puerto Ricans. The convention to 
draft the changes was called a “constitu- 
tional convention.” The amendments to 
the old act were called a Constitution. 
The new relationship was called in direct 
translation from the Spanish, a “Free 
State Associated With the United States.” 
Washington called it a Commonwealth. 


OPPOSITION DIVIDED: Puerto Ricans 
voted three times on the matter: once 
to set up the “Constitutional Convention”; 


The high abstention was due to a tactic 
of the opposition which was, as usual, 
divided. A minority urged a “No” vote 
and, if necessary, the election of delegates 
to the convention pledged to turn it into 
a@ real movement for independence. The 
majority of dissenters simply stayed away 
from the polls; some because they would 
take no part in a maneuver by what they 
called a foreign country; some because 
they feared a rigged vote: some because 
they thought the Commonwealth status 
would be an improvement but still so far 
short of real independence that they 
could vote neither for nor against it. 


While the Constitution was being draft- 
ed and “approved,” some 300 Nationalists 
were being tried for sedition after riots 
and house-to-house searches. The display 
of Puerto Rico’s single-starred flag or the 
singing of its anthem, La Borinquefia, was 
still a crime. 

The draft went t- Congress which 
was abundantly reasurred by spokesmen 
for the Committee on Insular Affairs and 
for the Mufioz Martin administration that 
there would be “no change of sovereignty” 
and in fact few other changes. 

Congress did find one new note in the 
draft and deleted it. It was Section 20, 
copied almost verbatim from the UN- 
approved Universal Declaration of Human 


Rights. 

It left a declaration of home rule more 
restrictive than any state of the Union 
would accept. It establishes a two-house 
Congress and a governor for the Island, 
to be elected by popular vote. It grants 
the Island government certain rights to 
législate on strictly local matters but re- 
serves to the U. S. the power to regulate 
Puerto Rico’s trade with other countries 
and determine the size of its sugar crop, 
U. S. laws—including the, Smith Act, 
Taft-Hartley and McCarran Act—apply 
to the Island. Puerto Ricans are subjected 
to the draft and all defense legislation, 
They can have no independent foreign 
policy. Decisions of their courts are re« 
viewable by U. S. courts. Though subject 
to legislation of the U. S. Congress, Puerto 
Rico has no vote in the Congress and no 
say about the election of the President. 
It sends a resident commissioner who is 
allowed to attend Congressional sessions 
and by courtesy to speak—but he can cast 
no vote. (In honor of the revolutionary 
slogan: ‘No taxation without representa- 
tion” Washington assesses no income 
taxes on Puerto Ricans.) 

The limited freedoms under the Com- 
monwealth are revocable at any time the 
U. S. Congress chooses to write a new 
law for the Island. 


AN ANTHEM AGAIN: On July 25, 1952, 
the Commonwealth was proclaimed. La 
Borinquenha became a legal hymn again 
and the Puerto Rican flag could be flown 
in safety. As soon as the Commonwealth 
was set up the U. S. told the UN it would 
no longer submit reports on Puerto Rico 
to the Trusteeship Council since the 
Island was no longer a “non-self-govern=- 
ing territory.” While Puerto Rican pickets 
paraded in front of UN headquarters in 
N. Y. the Trusteeship Council debated the 
Commonwealth status. 

Mme. Lakshmi Menon of India said 
bluntly: “Puerto Rico is definitely not a 
territory which has attained independence 
nor is it separate in identity.” She called 
the status inferior to that of a state of 
the Union. After a week of stormy debate 
and the mobilizing of all hands the U. S. 
could muster by corridor conferences, the 
Trusteeship Council agreed to consider 
Puerto Rico “self-governing.” But the 
closeness of the vote, 22-18, indicated the 
delegates’ doubts. 

(The question of independence is not 
exclusively a political one and no simple 
declaration from Washington can solve 
the Island’s problems. The chronic eco- 
nomic crisis there and the prospects for 
economic freedom will be covered in 
forthcoming GUARDIAN stories.) 





THE GREAT MONTGOMERY VICTORY 





Supreme Court outlaws segregation on buses 


HE U.S. SUPREME COURT last week 

ruled that jimcrow on intrastate buses 
is illegal, affirming a two-to-one ruling 
of the Federal Court in Montgomery last 
June 5 that the state’s segregation laws 
no longer applied to city and state bus 
passengers. The majority had declared 
that the local statutes “violate the due 
process and equal protection clauses of 
the 14th Amendment.” Alli three judges 
were native Alabamans. 

The applicable section of the 14th 
Amendment declares no state “shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the U.S., nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 


JIMCROW OUTLAWED: The Supreme 
Court on Nov. 13 said merely that it af- 
firmed the lower court ruling; however, 
that brief statement, according to UP, 
“was far more sweeping than a high court 
action of April 23, which outlawed bus 
segregation in four Southern states—but 
on a technicality, without settling the 
constitutional question.” The latest af- 
firmation “appeared broad enough to 
outlaw all city and state laws requiring 
segregation on public transportation with- 
in state borders.” 

The ruling is expected to affect similar 
jimcrow laws in Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 


Texas, and Tennessee, although each state 
could fight separately to preserve its 
segregation statutes. The bus system of 
Tallahassee, Florida’s capital, has been 
hampered by an anti-jimcrow bus move- 
ment since early spring. 


11 MONTHS LATER: The ruling came 
11 months after the Montgomery Im- 
provement Assn. was organized to conduct 
a one-day boycott of city buses. The Dec. 
5, 1955, boycott, resulted from the con- 
viction of Mrs. Rosa Parks, Negro needle- 
worker, for refusing to yield her bus seat 
to a white man. City and bus line offi- 
cials refused to accede to MIA’s demand 
for first-come, first-served seating, cour- 
tesy to Negro passengers, and Negro driv- 
ers on predominantly Negro routes. 


The suit which led to the Supreme 
Court declaration of last week was 
brought by four Negro women members 
of the MIA. They had been arrested and 
fined for refusing to obey the segregation 
law relating to buses, 


AT THE CAR POOL: Simultaneously 
with the Supreme Court’s ruling, Alabama 
Circuit Court Judge Eugene Carter in 
Montgomery granted a temporary in- 
junction to stop MIA from using its pool 
of 300 privately owned cars, including 
some 25 church-owned station wagons, 
to transport the city’s 50,000 Negroes. If 
the injunction is enforced, the protesters 
will have to walk or return to the buses. 


Protest leader and MIA president Mar- 


( 


erecocn 
Herblock in Washington Post 
“I said there’d be trouble and I won’t 
have you making a liar out of me.” 


tin Luther King Jr. told 5.boo cheering 
members at a mass meeting in Mont- 
gomery on the night of Nov. 14: “We will 
return to the buses on a non-segregated 
basis as soon as the mandate from the 
U. S. Supreme Court is turned over to the 
Federal District Court.” At GUARDIAN 
presstime the mandate had not yet been 
turned over. The Negroes still walked. 
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Aleatraz 


.. Kiss the wall and caress 


the glass. 

Feast, after your lonesome 
fast. 

Cherish this joy, garner your 
pleasure 


Emptiness demands it back, 
full measure. 


Here is studied destruction, 
Scorched sorrow engulfed » 
by shifting sand. 

Madly we fill and empty 
our cups, 
Our moments beyond our 

command. 
We must drink of our love, 
taste of our truth, 
Seconds must be the days, 
the.years, of our youth. 


— HELEN SOBELL 


From “You Who Love Life,” a 
volume of poems by Helen 
Sobell, with lithographs by 
Rockwell Kent. Sydmar Press, 
39 Charlton St., New York 
14, N. Y. $1. 




















A MAN STILL HOPES 





New Sobell appeal Dec. 3 


OUR YEARS AGO on Thanksgiving 

Day Morton Sobell was transferred 
to Alcatraz prison in San Francisco Bay 
from the Federal detention prison in 
New York. There, 3,000 miles frorh his 
family and from attorneys seeking a 
new trial for him, his government plans 
to make him serve out a 30-year sen- 
tence for conspiracy to commit espio- 
nage with Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
during the war years. 

The immediate offense which placed 
him among the nation’s worst criminals 
in the nation’s most damnable prison, 
was insisting on his innocence of the 
charge and refusing to testify against 
the .Rosenbergs. The Rosenbergs were 
then appealing their conviction and 
death sentence which was carried out 
June 19, 1953. 

As in the Rosenberg case, the Supreme 
Court refused to review Sobell’s con- 
viction; but in 1955 new evidence ap- 
peared to prove that the government 
had kidnapped Sobell from Mexico to 
try him and that it had knowingly used 
perjured testimony against him, Mo- 
tions for a new trial were filed early this 
year and were rejected without full 
hearing by Federal Judge Irving Kauf- 
man, who sentenced both the Rosen- 
bergs and Sobell and in whose court the 
perjuries are stated to have occurred. 


A NEW APPEAL: On Dec. 3, attorneys 
for Sobell will file aa appeal with the 
U.S. Circuit Court from Judge Kauf- 
man’s decision, contesting that the new 
evidence warranted a full hearing, which 
Kaufman denied. 

This Thanksgiving Day in upwards 
of 1,000 localities throughout the US., 
groups of Americans dedicated their 
holiday gatherings to the support of 
Morton Sobell’s petition for a new trial. 
Also in support were leading citizens 
such as Elmer Davis, Prof. Linus Paul- 
ing, Sen. William Langer, scientist Har- 
old Urey, Walter Millis, Warren K. Bil- 
lings, found innocent after serving 23 
years in prison on the Tom Mooney la- 
bor frameup; Dr, Roland H. Bainton 
of Yale Divinity School, and hundreds 
of writers, lawyers, scientists, clergy- 
men and others not convinced of his 
guilt. 

Morton Sobell’s hopes, and his grati- 
tude to those on the outside seeking 
justice for him, are expressed in the fol- 
lowing letter, written to his wife Helen 
as this Thanksgiving anniversary of his 
transfer to Alcatraz approached: 

I’ve been imprisoned now for over 6 
years. A year at the Tombs, a couple 


© 


of months in Atlanta, over a year at 
the Detention House in N. Y. and on 
Thanksgiving eve I will have been here 
4 years exactly—on this island. Each 
of these periods is a separate chapter 
of my prison life which has its counter- 
part in the full world—in your struggle 
for my vindication. ... 

It’s odd but I never felt out of place 
in any of the prisons. Always the other 
inmates showed me the greatest con- 
sideration as if leaning over backward 
because I was a “square John”. For my 
part, I don’t think I would ever have 
develaped a sensitivity or understand- 
ing of others such as I acquired during 
the past years if I had not been im- 
prisoned. The necessity would never 
have made iiself as urgently felt. Of 
those on the outside I have only your 
letters to tell me, thus they are almost 
like a mystic body to me. I know they 
are there. I know their selflessness and 
determination but I do not really know 
them and consequently feel at a loss. 
But I know that that will all be re- 
medied in the end—soon,... 

I well recall how on previous occasions, 
when we began pressing some new ac- 
tion, my hopes ‘soared up like a sail- 
plane caught in an updraft—only to 
plummet to earth. But when we began 
working on this petition the thought of 
freedom regained never entered my 
mind except through conscious effort. 
And then it was the problems associated 
with one’s freedom—life’s real prob- 
lems, not the fanciful ones of the opium 
smoker—that filled my head. 

It’s not very frequently that one 
can make such a complete break with 
the past and now, as in my youth, the 
romantic idea of how to serve “man” 
best occurs. I think I'll make a strenu- 
ous effort to somehow enter the field 
of medical electronics—even only as an 
avocation. And yet another problem. 
How can I repay all those who have 
toiled so tirelessly on my behalf? One 
can’t just forget it. 

I guess it’s natural each time to feel 
more optimistic than ever before but 
I think sound reasons exist for my 
present mood. First, the intrinsic power 
of the present petition is of a much 
higher order than of anything that 
has preceded it and second, the ex- 
ternal situation has changed for the 
better. Thus it is that four Thanks- 
givings later I feel most thankful for 
soon, soon it will all be over—soon. 

Morton Sobell, 
Thanksgiving, 1956 


TAFT-HARTLEY CONSPIRACY CHARGE 





14 in Mine-Mill union are indicted 


FEDERAL grand jury in Denver on 

Nov. 16. indicted 14 officers and staff 
members of the independent Intl. Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers on a 
charge of conspiring to defraud the gov- 
ernment. Specifically the indictment 
charges the 14 with conspiring, beginning 
June 15, 1949, with four Communist 
Party leaders to obtain the services and 
facilities of the Natl. Labor Relations 
Board “without lawfully and in good 
faith qualifying the union for those 
services.” 


The indictment claims the conspiracy 
was accomplished by filing false non- 
communist affidavits under the Taft- 
Hartley law. It is charged that the 14 
conspired with CP leaders Arthur Bary, 
Gil Green, Fred Fine and John William- 
son. All four have been convicted under 
the Smith Act. Williamson has since been 
deported to England and Bary has been 
expelled from the CP. 


“ATTACK ON UNION”: Maximum pen- 
alties under the conspiracy charge are 
five years imprisonment and $10,000 
fines. The indictment contends that those 
of the 14 who signed affidavits ‘“‘pre- 
tended to resign” from the CP but act- 
ually retained their membership. All 14 
were released in bail of $5,000 each. The 
union’s executive board issued this state- 
ment: 


“This is not an attack on 14 indivi- 


duals, but an attack on an old and re- 
spected labor union and its members. 
The individuals are all confident of vin- 
dication. The Intl. Union of Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers is sure that this 
method of union-busting will be thrown 
out of the courts.” 


TWICE FOR TRAVIS: The Mine, Mill 


union has been under continuing gov- 


ernment attack for several years. Maue 
rice Travis, former secy. treas., has been 
convicted of filing a false Taft-Hartley 
affidavit and is now appealing from a 
sentence of eight years and an $8,000 
fine. Clinton Jencks, a former organizer, 
is now appealing a similar conviction to 
the Supreme Court which has agreed to 


‘review his case this term. Both have 


since left the union, but Travis is among 
those indicted on the conspiracy charge. 


In May of this year the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities held 
four-day hearings in Denver; eight mem- 
bers of the union called as witnesses de- 
clined to answer questions about their 
political beliefs or associations. Two 
months later, while the union was in its 
fourth week of a strike against three of 
the Big Four in the industry, Brownell 
cited it to the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board as “communist-infiltrated” 
under the Communist Control Act. Hear- 
ings on that charge are pending. The 
union won the strike. 





11 YEARS OF WOE 





High court will hear Service case 


OHN S. SERVICE, a State Dept. career 
diplomat with 18 years experience and 
an expert on China, was one of the first 
targets of Joe McCarthy as “one of a 
group of card-carrying Communists in 
the State Department.” Since 1945 Ser- 
vice was under almost continuous in- 
vestigation—and was repeatedly cleared 
of all charges against him until Secy. of 
State Dean Acheson summarily dismissed 
him on Dec, 13, 1951. 

Since then Service has fought for re- 
instatement. On Nov. 13 he won an im- 
portant round in his battle when the 
Supreme Court agreed to review his case. 

Service’s troubles began when he was 
arrested in 1945 and accused of passing 
confidential information to the since 
defunct Amerasia magazine which spe- 
cialized in Far Eastern affairs. He was 
completely cleared by a grand jury. 


NO “SECURITY RISK”: After McCarthy 
made his charge (which he later revised 
to calling Service an associate of and col- 
laborator with Communists), Service was 
twice cleared by the State Dept.’s own 
Loyalty Board. A subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
which investigated McCarthy’s accusa- 
tions, found Service “neither a disloyal 
person, a pro-Communist, nor a secur- 
ity risk.” 


But in October 1951, the Loyalty Re- 
view Board of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion on its own motion decided to reopen 
the case and on Dec. 12 of that year 
decided that there was reasonable doubt 
of Service’s loyalty. He was fired the 
next day from his $11,800-a-year job. 
President Truman refused to intervene. 


“LAWLESS” FINDINGS: In subsequent 
court tests, Service’s name was cleared 
of all disloyalty charges following a Su- 
preme Court decision that the old Loyal- 
ty Review Board had no authority to re- 
open a case once an accused person had 
won clearance. But his dismissal was up- 
held on the ground that Acheson had 
acted properly under a law—no longer 
on the books—which gave him absolute 
discretion to fire when dismissal was 
deemed necessary or advisable in the in- 
terests of the U. S. 


Service now contends that Acheson ac- 
tually acted on the basis of the “lawless” 
findings of the Loyalty Review Board. 
In his appeal he argues that the then 
Secy. of State “took discretionary action 
but based it solely upon findings and an 
opinion of the Loyalty Review Board 
which represented a lawless assumption 
of jurisdiction and rested in chief part 
upon an unlawful use of secret and 
grossly unreliable evidence.” 
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PLEASE DON'T TURN THIS PAGE----- 
Without Sending Your Contribution 
to Help Free MORTON SOBELL 


Committee to Secure Justice for Morton Sobell 


Count me in with other Guardian readers helping to secure justice for Morton 


Sobell. Enclosed find $............ for legal and public appeals. 
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f What They Are Saying About METALLIC 
ji HANDBAGS 

| GUARDIAN FINE ART , FROM INDIA 


Lavish gold and silver colored 
hand embroidery on jet black 
velveteen make these among the 
most luxurious clutch-type bags, 
' Fully satin lined. 5°x8’. Em- 
broidered hand strap on back, 


HOLIDAY CARDS 


in FULL COLOR and FULL SIZE 
by CHITTAPROSAD of INDIA 


Indicate 
your choice of 
designs: top 
(overall large 
pattern); center 
or bottom (over- 











color that we were able to sell two sets to our 
neighbor (order enclosed.) 


a all small pat- 
4 tern). 
 ) : : 
‘ THEY’RE WONDERFUL ae” $4.95 ppd. 
) . eee 
, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
«: I have been ordering your cards every year for 
4 ~ several years. This year you have really made me IDEAL GIFT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
happy. The cards are wonderful. 
, Mrs. L. A. 
e The original 10” DECCA LP recording of 
z LIKES THE COLOR 
4 ’ 
seis cae EARL ROBINSON & MILLARD LAMPELL’s 
I have a criticism of your advertising. Why musical legend of Abraham Lincoln 
t don’t you stress how beautiful the colors are. 
; We were most pleasantly surprised when we re- Y i ‘h L , } \ bd 
; ceived our cards. It was because of the lovely e onesome rain 
’ 





G. R. 
* 


a CHITTAPROSAD A HIT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Chittaprosad should be given full recognition 
in the United States. He is one of the world’s 
finest artists. 








$2.95 


ee 


N. B. 
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THEY WANT MORE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Received my sets of cards. Enclosed $7, send 
me 5 more sets. 





R. G. 
GIRARD, KANSAS. 
Enclosed $5. Send me three more sets of your 
oe fine art cards. 























M. L. 
PROVO, UTAH 
Nicest cards I have seen, Send me three more EARL ROBINSON BURL IVES 
sets. NARRATOR BALLAD SINGER 
ae 
: LYN MURRAY and his ORCHESTRA 
CHICAGO, ILL. JEFF ALEXANDER CHORUS 
Exquisite cards. Send me five more sets. Rey i 
; aymond Edward Johnson ........Lincoln Richard Huey ...... Preacher 
L L. SOG. GIA  cvccsscccces Opening Narrator and supporting cast 
FLUSHING, N. Y. - 3 
- Send us another set of cards. We want to frame Production supervised by NORMAN CORWIN 
a set to hang in our daughter's room. EEE EMER ELEY AIOE NE SEE, LENE IE EL EELS EEL EL TEES LOONIE i 0 EIEIO CEOS 
D. M. 
s “ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
~ a They are as nice as you said, send four more 
Sebi sets. 
bee _ 
we“ J ® 


By now we suppose you have the idea. 
The Guardian readers who have already 
received their cards are very enthusiastic. 
They have said it better than we could. 
Don’t take our word, take theirs. For a 
distinctive quality to your holiday greet- 
ings, order your cards today. 








ee Se a 


The cards are available only in sets. 
Each set consists of ten cards (2 each of 
5 designs) with envelopes. The following 


discounts apply only to Guardian readers NEST OF POLISH DOLLS 


Quaint family of six gaily colored Polish dolls, ranging in size fr¢ 
One set 5. f | eee $2.00 6%” down to the pig-tailed baby of 142”, Hand painted with lacqu 


Two sets (20 cards) , $3.75 finish, Hand-turned wood fits each one perfectly into another. 
Pees SSIS lovable that they will be favorites of all children from 3 to 83 
Three sets (30 cards)...........$5.00 : 


Five sets (50 cards)...........$7.00 add ayy Mi 
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Preacher 


RWIN 





IN THE REALIST TRADITION OF POST-WAR ITALIAN.CULTURE 


AFolio of Contemporary Italian Art 


+ 
& 
é 
8 
t 


dite cee Eavcksiee ccdgiaa eee ead 


10 GIANT PRINTS 17x22 — Each Suitable for Framing 


Most Americans are familiar 
with and in awe of the post- 
war Italian realist films. How- 
ever, few realize that the 
same renaissance has invaded 
the graphic arts. Here is a 
beautiful folio of Italian post- 
war artists expressing them- 
selves in a warm realist man- 
ner. Most of the artists were 





Pg tera Se 


bist 
‘Price: $5 


$3.95 
ppd. 


Resistance fighters during the 
war. From these experiences 
with their people they have 
joined warm expression with 
extraordinarily im pecc able 
technique (nothing heavy- 
handed—not “poster art”). 
Each print is a suitable gift. 
Buy several folios and solve 
your holiday gift problem. 
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BOTTLETTES OF 


sia 
PERFUMES 


Over $5.00 worth 
for only 


$2.95 








Never before have so many well known perfumes been 
made available in one package. You can test and wear 
exotic perfumes you have heard about but never used. 
Because these famous perfumes were donated you have 
the fabulous opportunity of finding the fragrance that's 
just right for you, for no more than the cost of packaging. 


The Nips Perfume Typer le & testing kit of perfumes. In additive 
to the 65 Nips Botilettes, you receive FREE a 44-page book on how 
to choose and wear perfumes, listing all che famous perfumes by 
type, alt packed in s beeutiful crystal cigarette case. 
ICALOUSY SIDE CLANCE 

So comes «= A Wendemful Gilt for Christmas, 
BLACK SATIN ar 


Birthdays, Hostesses, etc. , 





Mirror Embroidered 
Handbag from India 


A hundred tiny mirrors, hand embroi- 
dered with colored thread. Lovely for 










dress up or evening wear but roomy 
and serviceable enough for rugged use. 
Fully lined, 7x9”, 


$2.95 ppd. 








‘GUARDIAN HOLIDAY BAZAAR 








PURE SILK 
UN SCARVES 





The official scarf sold at 
the UN store! 


In pure silk this 18” x 18” 
multicolor design of flags of 
all nations is a lovely gift for 
women or girls to be worn in 
any season. 

Multicolor with your choice of back- 
ground color: white, yellow, green, 
turquoise, black, trown, wine, royal 
blue or navy. 


SPECIAL: 
3 gifts for the price of 1 


3 scarves for $2.95 ppd. 

















AN ALL-AROUND 
GIFT SPECIAL 
PARKER “21” 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 







List 
Price: $5 


GBS Price: 
$3.95 ppd. 


Solves your gift problem: for 
office, home and school. Has 
polished metal cap and clip; 
choice of black or medium blue, 


= 











For the Man in Your Life 


I AY Hoy 


r hy 


oe £ 








Do it yourself, but— 
DO IT RIGHT! 


You need not be an _ experienced 
handyman to be able to make 
MONEY SAVING REPAIRS and im- 
provements around the house. There 
are over 1,600 step-by-step pictures 
throughout the 476 pages of instruc- 
tions in techniques of wood-working, 
electrical and plumbing repair, ex- 
terior and interior painting and 
Tepair of walls, windows and doors 
and floor and furniture remodeling. 
The book is divided into sections 
with tabs for easy reference. 





LP (3343 rpm) 
FOLK 
ALBUMS 


A choice selection of folk music 
round the world performed by 
outstanding artists on 10” LP 
records by Stinson. 


EXCITING e ENTERTAINING 
EDUCATIONAL 


Each album $2.50 ppd. 


Please order by number 
© 
#52. SONGS OF THE LIN- 
COLN AND INTERNATIONAL 
BRIGADE, Pete Seeger, Bess 
Lomax, Butch Hawes, Ernst 


Bush and chorus. 

Quinte Brigada 

Cook House 

Quinte Regimento 

Jarama Valley 

Spanish Marching Song 

Quartermaster Song 

Hans Beimler 

Die Thaelmann-Kolonne 

Los Quatros Generales 

Die Moor Soldaten 

Der Inter-Brigaden 

Der Einheitsfront 

o 

#2%. CALYPSO SUNG BY 
LORD INVADER, LORD BE- 
GINNER, MACBETH, FELIX 


and his INTERNATIONALS, 
Yankee Dollar 
Always Marry a Pretty Woman 
Pound Your Pilaintain in the 
Morter 
Donkey Wants Water 
Sly Mongoose 
Out the Fire 
God Made Us All 
Tied-Tongue Baby 
e 
#68. BOB & LOUISE DeCOR- 
MIER SING BALLADS AND 


FOLK SONGS 
Hi Ro Jerum 
Walking and A’Talking 
My Old Man 
Missy Mouse 
Par Un Matin 
Sam Hall 
Buffalo Boy 
Cuckoo 
French Partisan Song 
Far From My Darlin’ 
o 


#17. LEADBELLY MEMORIAL 
Volume I 

Good Night Irene 

Good Morning Blues 

On A Monday 

Old Riley 

John Henry 

Rock Island Line 

Ain't You Gold 

How Long 

e 

#28. CALYPSO SUNG BY 
DUKE OF IRON, MACBETH, 
LORD BEGINNER, LORD IN- 
VADER, FELIX and his IN- 
TERNATIONALS, 

Small Island 

Dorothy, One Morning 

Cousin Family 

Norah the War Is Over 

Matilda 

Shake Around 

Mary Ann 

New York Subway 


#79. FOURPENCE A DAY and 
other BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
FOLKSONGS sung by EWAN 
MacCOLL with banjo and 
guitar accompaniment. 


Poor Paddy Works on the 
Railroad 

The Gresford Disaster 

The Four Loom Weaver 

I’m Champion At Keeping ‘Em 
Rollin’ x ’ 

The Collier Laddie 

The Coal Owner and the Pitman’s 
Wife 

The Iron Horse 

Fourpence A Day 

The Blantyre Explosion 

The Wark O’ The Weavers 

Cosher Bailey’s Engine 


#3. EL FLAMENCO | guitar 
solos by CARLOS MONTOYA. 


Jote 

Rondena 
Farruca Dance 
Seguirya 
Folias-Canarias 
Malaguena 

Cafe De Chinitas 
Algerias 

Media Granaina 
Zambrilla 
Frankie Slide 


e 
# 44. 
WOODIE 
CISCO HOUSTON. 


Gypsy Day 

Poor Boy 

More Pretty Gals Than One 

Pretty Boy Floyd 

John Henry 

Ain't Gonna Be 
Way 

Rangers Command 

Buffalo Skinners 


« 
#15. JOSH WHITE SINGS 


One Meat Ball 
Motherless Children 
St. James Infirmary 
Careless Love 
Outskirts of Town 
T.B. Blues 

Joshua Fit The Battle 
Well, Well, Well 


FOLK SONGS by 
GUTHRIE and 


Treated This 


s 
#2. RICHARD DYER-BENNET 


Little Pigs 

Westron Wynde 

The Frog and the Mouse 
Two Maidens Went Milking 
John Peel 

Venezuela 

The Eddystone Light 

Blow the Candles Out 
Brigg Fair 

Molly Malone 

As I Was Going to Ballynure 


#14. JOSH 
THE BLUES. 
Baby Baby 
Dupree 

Miss Otis Regrets 

Fare Thee Well 

No. 12 Train 

Mean Mistreatin’ Woman 
When I Lay Down and Die 
I Got A Head Like A Rock 
Cotton Eyed Joe 


« 
WHITE 


e 

#1. BURL IVES: 
FARING STRANGER. 

The Blue Tail Fly 

The Fox 

Henry Martin 

Black Is the Color 

Foggy Foggy Dew 

Brennan On the Moor 

Buckeye Jim 

The Bold Soldier 


SINGS 


THE WAY- 


‘Sow Took the Measles 
Poor Wayfaring Stranger 














3 
+ GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
| 197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
Description of Item Amount 
' 
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(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL 








$3.95 ppd. 





No COD'’s Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service, 
Name 


Address eeeeee eee eeeeereeeeeereeee 


SOOO Oe Cee eeei see eeereas 


City .:... 6666000000 66.00000000000 Gee re 
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THIS IS THE WAY THE ARAB QUARTER OF PORT SAID LOOKS 
A mother and her family pick their way through the rubble 


Port Said story 


(Continued from Page 1) 


DIE OF THIRST: The British evidently 
hope that they will thus reduce the people 
to such a state that they will work for 
the invaders. A Sister of the Order of 
St. Vincent said: “I can’t conceive of 
such barbarism; when people are burned 
they need much liquid but they were 
denied even a drop of water. Many 
people literally died of thirst. I couldn't 
stand listening to people wailing from 
thirst.” 

Port Said doctors said that a high per- 
centage of the victims were women and 
children and they didn’t die of one bul- 
let but of many, that is, they were 
machine-gunned. Low-flying planes gun- 
ned fleeing women and children, 

Hundreds of others died of suffocation 
and burns when the wooden huts in the 
poor Arab quarters were set afire. Only 
a rainfall saved the Arab city from come 
plete destruction. The modern European 
quarters now used by the British—whom 
the Arabs call “butchers’—were hardly 
touched by the fire. 


NOT WAR, BUT VENGEANCE: The dead 
were left in the streets for days. The 
hospitals were without enough supplies or 
hygienic equ@ment and there was a real 
danger of epidemics. The entire staff 
of the government hospital of 12 doctors 
and five nurses worked day and night 
since the invasion and were completely 
worn out. But the British have refused 
entry to the Egyptian doctors’ associa- 
tion and women’s organizations that want 
to help the wounded. The Egyptian mili- 
tary hospital, which formerly belonged 
to the British, was repeatedly bombed 
during the invasion. 

Egyptian civilians told my informants 
repeatedly that this was not war but 
vengeance. But they were far from 
demoralized. Although outnumbered—the 
invaders brought in one soldier for each 
inhabitant—the people’s resistance slow- 
ed the pace of the invasion. The Egyp- 
tians said: “One way or another, we have 
purified the country of the imperialists 
and won’t let them back in.” One man 
whose wife was killed begged for a 
gun so that he could kill as many as 
possible if the Anglo-French forces re- 
fused to evacuate Port Said. 

Correspondents yesterday saw govern- 
ment films showing the canal workshops 
in Ismailia reduced to rubble, the wide- 
spread devastation of Port Said and the 
dreadful civilian casualties. During our 
trip to see the UN troops arrive we found 
the country road littered with burned 
trucks, cars and jeeps. 


EGYPT DETERMINED: The Egyptian 
government takes seriously Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru’s warning that the Anglo- 
French forces interg to stay put. There 
are no signs that the Anglo-French forces 








are preparing for evacuation. The Brit- 
ish have announced that they will begin 
clearing the canal from both ends. To 
the man in the street the reported desire 
of British soldiers for Christmas home 
leave was a clear sign that they have no 
intention to leave for good. 

A British soldier in Port Said told a 
foreign correspondent: “I want to get 
out fast. Let the Egyptians have the 
canal. It belongs to them and they ran 
it okay. But I guess there is no chance 
of my getting out. The UN troops will 
occupy the waterfront while we hold the 
city.” 

The Egyptian newspaper Al Gomhouria 
warns: “From bitter experience Egypt 
knows that imperialistic states may turn 
in their own favor the UN resolution that 
was decidedly against them.” A French 
progressive was convinced after a brief 
visit here that Egypt’s determination 
remained unbowed before the fait accom- 
pli and Egypt will not yield at any price 
to force or to blackmail. He had long talks 
with President Nasser. Egyptians will not 
tolerate British forces staying on; they 
will not engage in any discussion before 
total evacuation of foreign troops from 
their soil. 





AT N. Y. FORUM 


DuBois on future 
of U.S. socialism 


R. W. E. B. DuBOIS said at the So- 

cialist Unity Forum in New York, 
Nov. 9, that socialism had made great 
Strides in the life if not in the thinking 
of the American people. As against the 
“rugged individualism” prevailing at the 
turn of the century, he said, poverty is 
no longer considered a natural condition 
and the government is now held partially 
responsible for curbing economic anarchy, 
for assuring a minimum of social legisla- 
tion. When the bans on human rights are 
Struck down and the fear of war disap- 
pears, socialism will go forward as an 
American movement, he said. 

Dr. DuBois’ remarks were made to a 
capacity crowd at the second Socialist 
Unity Forum, whose stated aim is to 
“provide a platform where socialists of 
various persuasions may discuss im- 
portant problems,” contributing in this 
way to “creating greater clarity” as a 
step “toward the regroupment of socialists 
in a new and united movement.” 

Other speakers in the symposium were 
John Lewine, a former director of the 
Eugene V. Debs School, and Carl Marzani, 
author of We Can Be Friends. 

“Socialism After Stalin” is the topic 
in the last session of the 1956 series. Wil- 
liam Mandel and F. G. Clarke will speak 
on this subject Friday, Nov. 23 at 229 
Seventh Av., near 23rd St. 





Communist turmoil 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Budapest correspondent. He quit the pa- 
per as a protest against what he called 
its refusal to publish the truth about the 
Hungarian rebellion and said that the re- 
quirements of political honesty “imply as 
speedy and outspoken condemnation of 
crimes by those who call themselves com- 
munist as of crimes committed by im- 
perialism.” But he said he would remain 
in the party. 

The CP was once powerful among Lon- 
don dockers through the unofficial Port 
Workers Committee, but recently 800 
dockers ran a CP speaker’s van off the 
Surrey Docks and threatened to throw 
it in the river if it returned. 


THE DEAN PROTESTS: On Nov. 13 
John Gollan, CP secy., was chased 
through the streets in Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, by 200 angry students. He found 
refuge in the police station. Next day 
outside a Monmouthshire factory 200 
workers attacked a CP speaker; police 
helped him escape. Earlier, when 150 
student demonstrators were prevented 
from reaching the Soviet Embassy in 
Kensington Palace Gardens, some of 
them crossed London and demonstrated 
outside the Daily Worker offices in Far- 
rington Road. 

Rev, Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Can- 
terbury, long a friend of the Soviet Un- 
ion, said he would welcome a “cessation 
of the fratricidal strife in Hungary” and 
said that “morally I am no more able 
to condone these events than our attack 
on Egypt.” 

The British CP reacted to these events 
by calling an Extraordinary General 
Meeting for “early next year” but speci- 
fied no date. 


AUSTRIANS SHAKEN: The Austrian CP 
was reported shaken from top to bottom 
and one report said that at least 5,000 
quit its ranks. Another report said that 
a draft of a congratulatory message to 
Moscow on the 39th anniversary of the 
revolution failed to win a majority in the 
party’s central committee. In Graz, cap- 
ital of the province of Styria, CP City 
Councilman Franz Kramer issued this 
statement: 


“IT condemn the policy that has led up 
to the events in Hungary and declare I 
intend to continue representing the Com- 
munist Party ... only if it places itself 
publicly on the basis of an independent 
and autonomous Austrian policy.” 

In Italy the CP lost ground in recent 
provincial elections. 

The Danish CP declared that it be- 
lieved Soviet intervention in Hungary 
“prevented fascist forces from creating 
a new Spain in the heart of Europe,” but 
asked for assurance from Moscow that 
Soviet troops will be withdrawn, The 
Norwegian CP said it “believes it will 
contribute to the creation of peace and 
order in Hungary and toward the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops if the UN’s reso- 
lution of sending UN observers to Hun- 
gary is adopted.” 


FRANCE AND CANADA: In France the 
million - member Communist - influenced 
Genl. Confederation of Labor called for 
a “day of action against fascism” on Nov. 
13 but the response was small and few 
members participated in planned demon- 
strations and work stoppages. The Con- 
federation in a statement acknowledged 
“differences of opinion” on Hungary 
within the organization. 

The Canadian Labor Progressive Party 
(Communist) has had rough going 
ever since the Khrushchev report on 
Stalin became known there. In mid-Oc- 
tober Gui Caron, top LPP leader in Que- 
bec, and five other leading members in 
that province resigned all their posts and 
offices. Caron gave as his reasons—he 
presumably spoke for all six—profound 
disillusionment stemming from the report 
on Stalin and the failure of the LPP to 
generate a full-scale discussion of the 
party’s own past mistakes and errors. 
Four of the six were members of the LPP 
national committee. On Nov. 15 Harry 
Binder and Norman Penner, both of To- 
ronto, resigned from the LPP’s top na- 
tional executive committee, which now 
has four vacancies. 


U.S-—DEBATE RAGES: In the US. the 
Hungarian development added fuel to a 


debate that has been raging within the 
CP ever since the Khrushchev report be- 
came known. The West Coast Daily Peo- 
ple’s World provided contrasting views 
when it published in its Nov. 9 issue re- 
marks by radio commentator Sidney Rog- 
er and an answer by John Pittman, a PW 
editor. Said Roger: “You can’t impose 
socialism by shooting people. You can’t 
earn respect and love for socialist ideals 
with guns and tanks and planes. No rea- 
sonable Hungarian could want to returm 
to the dark clerical-fascist past. Will he 
now look yearningly toward a socialist 
future with a gun at his head while he 
buries his dead?” 

Pittsman declared that as of the date 
he wrote, Nov. 6, “I feel it necessary to 
reserve judgment pending further infor- 
mation and study. I certainly oppose any 
outright condemnation of the Soviets for 
some fancied violation of ‘morality’. The 
question is, whose morality?” 


DENNIS VS. “WORKER”: In New York 
the CP debate grew bitter. On Nov, 5 the 
Daily Worker published an editorial in 
which it declared that “the action of the 
Soviet troops in Hungary does not ad- 
vance but retards the development of 
socialism because socialism cannot be 
imposed on a country by force.” It added 
that Soviet armed intervention “damages 
the relations between socialist states” and 
“weakens the influence of the Soviet Un- 
ion itself.” 

On Nov. 12 the paper published without 
comment on its letter page a communica- 
tion from Eugene Dennis, CP genl. secy. 
His letter was given no special treatment 
except that it occupied the leadoff posi- 
tion. Dennis supported “the anti-fascist 
and pro-peace intervention” and said: 
“According to the Daily Worker ... the 
use of Soviet troops stationed in Hun- 
gary—which was made at the request of 
the Kadar government to help block the 
near victory of Horthy fascist counter- 
revolution and increased Western impe- 
rialist intervention—‘does not advance but 
retards the development of socialism.’ But 
the opposite was and is the case,” 


Dennis in effect charged the editorial 
writer with a lack of “a Marxist, sciene 
tific working class outlook.” A recent cole 
umn by Joseph Clark, DW foreign editor, 
he dismissed with the remark that “a 
new low has been reached.” Dennis con- 
cluded: “In critical times like these, and 
to serve the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people, clarity and firm adherence 
to socialist working class principles are 
sorely needed.” 

New York also had a taste of violence 
in the streets. A rally of the Natl. Coun- 
cil for American-Soviet Friendship, ate 
tended by about 500, drew an angry group 
of about 200 pickets who threw tomatoes, 
eggs and bottles of ammonia. Some 250 
cops were on hand but there were no 
arrests; no injuries were reported. 


6 tt 





Co-existence Down Under 

At the Olympic Games in Australia, 
Soviet hurdler Boris Stolyarov (c.) gets a 
few pointers in jitterbug from U. S. girl 
long-jumper Willie B. White of Mississip- 
pi. Looking on is sprinter Andy Stanfield 
of Jersey City. The games were to get 
under way Nov. 22. Will someone nomi- 
nate Miss White as U. S. ambassador to 
Moscow? 
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Tito’s warning 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and progressive governments that are 
friendly to their neighbors.” They wel- 
comed “the peaceful changes brought 
about in Poland,” but regretted that “the 
process of change in Hungary was ac- 
companied by violence, which not only 
led to misery and destruction but also 
came in the way of that very progress.” 
The Prime Ministers hoped that “after 
the terrible strife through which Hun- 
gary has passed, necessary changes will 
be brought about peacefully and in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the people.” 


TITO SPEAKS OUT: A far more signifi- 
cant reaction came from Yugoslavia’s 
President Tito, who was reported to have 
offered to mediate the Hungarian-Soviet 
difficulties. 


In an 8,500 word speech, delivered on 
Nov. 11 and broadcast by the Belgrade 
radio on Nov. 16, Tito reviewed the rela- 
tionship between the Soviet Union and 
the E. European countries. His speech 
was in part a reply to a recent article 
by Albanian CP leader Enver Hoxha 
which was reprinted in Pravda. The arti- 
cle, a slap at Yugoslavia, had attributed 
Hungary’s troubles to the new principle 
of “separate roads to socialism.” 


Tito said the two joint Yugoslav-Soviet 
declarations of last summer “should in 
fact be significant, not only in our mu- 
tual relations, but also in relations be- 
tween all Socialist countries, but unfor- 
tunately they have not been understood 
in this way.” He had warned Moscow, 
he said, “that those tendencies that once 
provoked such strong resistance in Yugo- 
slavia existed in all countries, and that 
one day they might find expression in 
other countries too.” “Then,” he had de- 
clared, “it would be far more difficult to 
rectify this.” 


RAKOSI AND GERO: When he was in 
Moscow, Tito said, he had discussions 
with the Soviet leaders “about Poland, 
Hungary and other countries.” Although 
he had told the Soviet leaders about 
the incompetence of the Rakosi regime 
in Hungary, they did nothing until the 
Hungarian Communists themselves “de- 
manded that Rakosi should go.” Even 
then they supported Gero, who “did not 
differ from Rakosi.” 


And when Gero encountered hundreds 
of thousands of Hungarians demonstrat- 
ing and demanding the removal from 
power of all “Stalinist elements” and “a 
transition to the road of democratiza- 
tion,” he made the “fatal mistake of 
calling in the Soviet Army.” “It is a great 
mistake,” Tito commented, “to call in 
the army of another country to teach 
a lesson to the people of that country, 
even if there is some shooting.” 


Tito called it “a spontaneous revolt” 
which Imre Nagy, who replaced Gero, 
aggravated by his vacillations and by his 
appeal to the Western countries to inter- 
vene. As a result, it was “sad and tragic 





BUDAPEST STRUGGLES BACK TO LIFE AFTER THE REVOLT 
A paralyzing strike, long queues and children on the swings 


that the reactionaries were able to find 
there a very fertile ground and gradually 
to move things into their channels, thus 
exploiting for their own purposes a justi- 
fied revolt which took place in Hungary.” 


KADAR’S POSITION: Tito, however, felt 
that the present Kadar government rep- 
resented “that which is most honest in 
Hungary.” But he felt, too, that “Soviet 
intervention is weakening” Kadar’s pro- 
gram, placing Kadar “in a very difficult 
position.” Tito thought the first Soviet 
intervention in Hungary “was absolutely 
wrong.” But, although he was always 
“against the intervention and use of a 
foreign military force,” in the face of 
chaos, civil war, counter-revolution and 
a possible new world war, he believed the 
second Soviet intervention—though “an 
error”—was necessary “if the latter saves 
socialism in Hungary.” 


Tito was “deeply convinced that the 
bloodshed in Hungary and these terrible 
sacrifices by the Hungarian people will 
have a positive effect, that a little light 
will reach the eyes of the comrades in 
the Soviet Union.” “It is our tragedy,” 
Tito added, “the tragedy of all of us 
together, that a terrible blow has been 
dealt socialism. It has been compromised.” 


A SYSTEM AT FAULT: Tito hoped both 
the Soviet Union and many Western 
Communist Parties would learn a lesson 
from these events. For he felt that the 
criticism of the “cult of personality” at 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet CP did 
not tackle “the question of a system that 
made the creation of the cult of per- 
sonality possible.” He believed that, 
among the Soviet leadership, those who 
“stand for stronger and more rapid de- 
velopment in the direction of democra- 
tization [and] creation of new relations 
among socialist states” would win out 
ever “those people who stood and are 
still standing on Stalinist positions.” 


The Yugoslav leader believed that the 
“internal process of development in a 
progressive direction” in the U.S.S.R. and 
the E. European countries was being 
“hindered” by the Western powers’ “pro- 
paganda and ceaseless repetition of the 
need for the ‘liberation’ of these coun- 
ties.” He found among the Soviet leaders 
the belief that, in the face of extensive 
Western propaganda among Moscow’s 
neighbors through “radio broadcasts, the 
dispatch of materials by balloons, and 
so forth, unpleasant consequences could 
result if they left these countries com- 
pletely and gave them, say, a status as 
that enjoyed by Yugoslavia.” 


A WHIRLWIND REAPED: In Tito’s 
opinion, the Soviet leaders were wrong. 
And “the origin of all later mistakes 
[lay] in insufficient confidence in the 
Socialist forces of these people.” 


“Certain leaders” in other E. European 
countries, Tito observed, were saying that 
“this will not happen in their countries, 
that they have a strong organization, a 
strong army, a strong police... and 
that they will firmly control the entire 


thing.” He warned: “Gero said the same 





INDIA PUSHES FIGHT IN UN 





Seat for China 





UNITED NATIONS, N. Y. 

N RECOGNITION vf China, as ex- 

pected, precipitated a heated discus- 

sion both in the Steering Committee 
and the General Assembly last week. 

This year the issue was not raised on 
the basis of questioning the credentials of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s representative. It was 
brought up by India on Nov. 14 in the 13- 
member Steering Committee (the Assem- 
bly president, chairmen of the seven spe- 
cial committees and the five permanent 
Security Council members) as an agenda 
item for the General Assembly to discuss 
Peking’s right to China’s UN seat. After a 
bitter debate, the committee approved by 
an 8-5 vote, with one abstention, a USS. 
resolution to postpone until next year any 
discussion about recognition of China. 

India, however, reopened the issue Nov. 
16 before the 79-member General Assem-~ 
bly. Delegate Krishna Menon urged the 
Assembly at least to place Peking’s claim 
on the agenda, contending it was unreal- 
istic to “‘close one’s eyes” to China’s exist- 
ence as a major Asian power commanding 
the loyalty of a fifth of mankind. 


WHAT’S AT STAKE: Menon also pointed 
out the political and economic importance 
of China to the UN. He said the unstable 
Far Eastern situation “can erupt any day 
into a condition which would be most 
catastrophic and regrettable.” “The solu- 
tion,” he said, “depends upon the U. S., 
talking face to face with the Chinese gov- 
ernment and vice versa.” Noting that the 
Western nations had a big stake in de- 
veloping friendly trade relations with Pe- 
king. Menon said he had seen large quan- 
tities of imported Western goods in China 
despite the economic boycott imposed aft- 
er the Korean war. 

The Assembly defeated the Indian reso- 
lution by 45 to 25, with nine abstentions; 
it approved the U. S. resolution barring 
discussion of China’s seat this year by 47 
to 24, with eight abstentions. 

Within 24 hours India introduced a 
resolution in the Assembly declaring the 
rejection of India’s earlier proposal in- 
valid, since the proposal had been defeat- 
ed by less than the two-thirds majority 
required by the Charter. 


“GO SEE A DOCTOR”: In the course of 


barred again 


the debate Menon made a scathing reply 
to an attack by U. S. delegation member 
Sen. William F. Knowland (R-Calif.). 
Knowland, sometimes referred to as the 
senator from Formosa, said he was 
“shocked that India and its delegation 
leader apparently has become the floor 
leader for the Soviet drive to bring Com- 
munist China into the UN.” 

Accusing Knowland of “a disservice to 
the cause of international friendship” by 
questioning the integrity of a member of 
another delegation, Menon said: “Being 
shocked is a state of mind, and the thing 
to do is go see a doctor.” 

Last week Ernest A. Gross, a former 
U.S. Asst. Secy. of State, urged Wash- 
ington to make a realistic reappraisal of 
its China policy. Gross said: 

“There is a widespread feeling that 
to negotiate with Red China would be 
improper, to recognize it would be im- 
moral and to seat it in the UN would be 
disastrous. This seems to me an illusion 
which fact and logic cannot support.” 

K. G. 
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thing, and Rakosi, too. ... They sowed 
the wind and they reaped the whirl- 
wind.” 


Tito’s attitude on the Hungarian situa- 
tion was strongly criticized by former 
Yugoslav vice president Milovan Diilas 
and sharply attacked by Moscow’s Pravda. 
In an article in the American anti-Com- 
munist weekly New Leader (11/19) Djilas 
had said that the Hungarian conflict had 
raised the issue of “the replacement of 
the Communist system itself by a new 
social system.” On Nov. 19 Djilas was 
arrested on charges of conducting propa- 
ganda hostile to the government. 


CULT OR SYSTEM? Pravda accused 
Tito of inflicting “damage on the Com- 
munist movement” by dividing people into 
“Stalinists” and “anti-Stalinists” and of 
displaying “tendencies to interfere in the 
affairs of other Communist parties.” It 
denied that the Stalin cult grew out of 
the “Soviet system itself,’ and charged 
the Yugoslav leader with propagating the 
idea that “Yugoslavia’s path to socialism 
is the only true [path] for Socialist de- 
velopment in almost all countries.” 


While events in Hungary remained ob- 
scure, it seemed, as Isaac Deutscher, biog- 
rapher of Stalin and Trotsky, pointed out 
(The Reporter, 11/15), the Hungarian CP 
was paying “the heaviest penalty for its 
rigid addiction to Stalinist orthodoxy.” 


POLISH-SOVIET ACCORD: Poland, 
however, seemed to have established a 
stable and popular government, and a 
harmonious relationship with the U.S.S.R. 
on the basis of full equality. Polish lead- 
ers last week returned home from Mos- 
cow with an agreement providing: 

e@ “Complete equality” between Poland 
and the U.S.S.R., “respect for territorial 


integrity, national independence and 
sovereignty and non-interference in each 
others’ internal affairs.” 


e Cancellations of Polish debts result- 
ing from reparations payments to Mos- 
cow, and new Soviet credits to Warsaw 
in the form of goods and loans. 


e@ Sweeping revision of the status of 
Soviet forces inside Poland, with a Polish 
veto over Soviet movements through Po- 
land and Polish jurisdiction over Soviet 
personnel. 


e Repatriation of Poles stranded in 
Soviet territory and release and return 
of Polish prisoners to their homeland. 


e Confirmation of the current Polish- 
Soviet military alliance as a guarantee 
of Poland’s territorial integrity and of 
her border with Germany. 





Radiation forum Nov. 30 


at L. A. Unitarian church 

IGNIFICANCE TO THE WORLD of 

the danger of radiation will be the 
subject of a new Unitarian Public 
Forum Friday. Nov. 30, at 8 p.m., in 
the Los Angeles Unitarian Church 
Auditorium, 2936 W. 8th St. 

A panel of distinguished scientists 
will discuss the topic, “The Truth 
About Radiation Damage,” with Dr. 
Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize winner and 
professor of chemistry at Caltech, as 
moderator. Speakers will include Dr. 
Franklin Stahl, biologist at Caltech, 
and Dr. James Warf, of the Univ. of 
So. California Division of Chemistry. 
Admission is 75 cents. 

Coming Forum events include one 
on Indian Affairs, with American In- 
dian cultural and sociological leaders, 
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MEXICO’S GREATEST GRAPHIC ARTIST 


MENDEZ 


“What Orozco is as a mural painter, 
Mendez is as a graphic artist.” 
—Merico en el Arte 





DALTON TRUMBO AT GUARDIAN ANNIVERSARY 
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WILL YOU HELP FORM A UNITED 
SOCIALIST ALLIANCE (USA) TO UNITE ALL 
SOCIALISTS IN ONE BIG ORGANIZATION? 


If so, send name and contribution to: 
REV. HUGH WESTON, 31 Main Street, Saugus, Mass. 


(This ad sponsored by ® nation-wide committee of socialists) 
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ALLABEN HOTEL 


Monmouth & Sth St., Lakewood, N. J. 
Completely modern hotel with inti- 
macy & refinement. Classical record 
collection, library, entertainment, free 
ice skating, shuffleboard, Jewish- 
American cuisine. Lakewood 6-1222 
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The new American Left 


ie IS MY BELIEF that socialism offers the most 

humane and intelligent solution to the problems 
which presently afflict the world, It is my, belief 
that the American people will ultimately establish 
socialism in these United States of America. And 
I feel, as a member of the human race, that the. 
obligation has been placed upon me to live my life 
in such a way as to hasten the day when peoples 
everywhere will be able to achieve socialism. 

I am saddened that the first socialist nation 
in history permitted its government—temporarily, 
as I believe—to degenerate into a dictatorship. I 
know of nothing I could have done to prevent 
what has happened there; nor do I know of any- 
thing I presently can do to hasten the Soviet gov- 


ernment’s return to those standards which I, and ~ 


perhaps you, have set up for it. I reject the idea 
that since socialism as it was practiced in the So- 
viet Union led to dictatorship, socialism every- 
where must produce the same results. It makes no 
more sense to me than to assert that because cap- 
italism in Germany produced fascism, capitalism 
everywhere must develop similarly. 

For 20 years the American Left has, in a 
greater or less- 
er degree, been 
trapped in the 
intellectual or- 
bit of the So- 
viet Union. The 
American Left 
has not been 
alone in such 
entrapment. 
The mere ex- 
istence of the 
Soviet Union 
has been the 
most compelling 
fact of modern 
history. It has 
affected the 
Republican Par- ~ 
ty and the Dem- - ; Ra 
ocratic Party DALTON TRUMBO 
and the Amer- . 
icans for Democratic Action and the Government 
of the United States itself quite as strongly as it 
affected the American Labor Party, the Liberal 
Party, the American Workers Party, the Socialist 
Labor Party and the Communist Party, Since the 
Soviet Union could not be ignored, men and wom- 
en everywhere have been compelled to act and re- 
act to the new situation with which it confronted 
the world. 


E NOW SEE A VAST SHIFTING of forces, 

both East and West; a shattering of alliances 
both East and West; a stupendous turmoil which 
cannot fail to bring forth the most extraordinary 
changes throughout the world. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that changes will also occur in that 
amorphous area inhabited by the rather wide 
American Left. I do not propose to tell you pre- 
cisely what those changes will encompass, because 
such information is of considerable cash value, 
and I am saving it for a more profitable market. 
But I have the very strong conviction that the 
American Left exists, that it will continue to exist, 
and that it will grow stronger and more powerful 
as it discovers the real needs of the American peo- 
ple and learns from the American people how they 
wish to go about the job of improving affairs. 

I greatly doubt that any presently existing 
political organization of the Left can or should 
assume a position of leadership over the general 
groupings of the Left. And I also suspect that many 
leading individuals will find themselves no longer 
leaders but followers. The fearsome struggles of 
the past decade have produced human casualties; 
men and women so gravely injured that they are 
incapacitated for any but minor action in the fu- 
ture. A term in prison may, under certain circum- 
stances, serve as a character recommendation, but 
it cannot longer be accepted as certification of 
political infallibility. 

In the new Left that must come into being 
if our nation is to achieve a health it does not 
presently possess, there must be much humility 
and much forgiveness. The swamplands of emo- 
tion, invective and empty rhetoric must be aban- 
doned for higher ground more hospitable to the 
practice of logic, of restraint, of the reasoning in- 
tellect, If socialism is the highest form of society 
conceivable to us today, those who aspire to it 
have the obligation to demonstrate in their lives 
and actions and words the highest form of intel- 
lectual sobriety. 





HEN I SAY there must be forgiveness, I mean 
specifically that we assert as a rule of conduct 
the fact that men do change. While the tragedies 
of the past must always be remembered if they are 


to be avoided in the future, a great many past ac- 
tions must be forgiven and forgotten by all con- 
tending Leftward groups. Speech uttered 20 years 
ago or even ten, may not logically serve today as 
proof of present fault. 

In the Macon, Ga., Daily Telegraph there ap- 
peared on April 30 of 1925 the following words: 

“It is undoubtedly true that in the past many 
thousands of Japanese have legally or otherwise 
got into the United States, settled here and raised 
children who became American citizens. Califor- 
nians have properly objected on the sound basic 
ground that Japanese immigrants are not capable 
of assimilation into the American population .. . 
Anyone who has traveled in the Far East knows 
that the mingling of Asiatic blood with European 
or American blood produces, in nine cases out of 
ten, the most unfortunate results , .. These Eura- 
sians are, as a common thing, looked down on and 
despised not only by both the European and the 
American who resides there, but by the pure Asi- 
atic who lives there .. . In this question, then, of 
Japanese exclusion from the United States, it is 
only necessary to advance the true reason—the 
undesirablility of mixing the blood of the two 
peoples.” 


LEARLY THESE ARE THE WORDS of a rac- 

ist, of a man sunk in ignorance, of a man ap- 
proaching the quagmire of fascism. The author 
of that signed column was Franklin Delano Roose~ 
velt, at that time only seven years removed from 
the Presidency of the United States. Let us forgive 
him those words, and judge him rather by the 
different man he became in that hour when he led 
the great coalition which destroyed fascism. Let 
us similarly forgive all ideologizal contestants of 
the Left, and let them forgive us also. For unless 
this occurs—unless we judge men by what they 
presently do rather than by the evil or error they 
once committed—the American Left will not for 
years be able to reassemble its forces. 

I hear a good deal about a program for the 
American Left, and what should be in it, and 
what should not be there. Many of the plans I 
have heard contain excellent features and desir- 
able objectives. But it would appear to me that 
the issue upon which the American Left can be 
rallied, if it is to rally at all, is an issue that has 
disgraced our nation since its first bright morning 
of revolutionary existence. I refer, of course, to 
the struggle which presently is being waged by the 
Negro people to secure those rights which the Con- 
stitution has guaranteed them. 

It would seem to me that the whole American 
Left must cease sympathizing with this struggle, 
and find some means of actively participating in 
it. There can be no genuine Amervican Left until 
there is a free Negro community in the United 
States. Nor shall we ever be a clean nation until 
this objective is secured. But if the American Left 
discovers a way of engaging itself in the fight for 
Negro liberation—a struggle which it must enter 
not alone for moral reasons but as a necessary 
condition for its own survival—if the way is found, 
it must not be taken in the expectation that the 
Negro people themselves will necessarily merge 
with the Left. They will merge with whom they 
please. The Left will gain at least one great vice 
tory for itself; it will have become an American 
Left rather than the essentially white Left it is 
today. 


H BELIEVE THAT THE FIGHT for Negro free- 
dom is the great historical task of our time. I 
believe that the salvation of America reposes today 
in the hands of the Negro people. Seventeen mil- 
lion living persons have been condemned by us to 
Cie eight years earlier than we, our white selves, 
shall die. Based on present life expectation, those 
hundred and thirty-six million years of lost life 
represent the outright murder of two millions of 
our fellow Americans—murder that occurs day in 
and night out, murder done openly before our un- 
believing eyes, murder which we righteously con- 
demn, but which does not send us shouting into 
the fight. If this slaughter cannot unite us and 
arouse us to political action as yet undreamed of, 
than the Left, as we presently conceive it, has 
failed, and deserves to be supplanted and will be 
supplanted. But that, of course, does not mean 
that there will be no Left; it only means there will 
be a stronger and better one to replace the im- 
perfect thing we fashioned and failed wath. 

I should, in conclusion, like to say that it 
appears to me that we who have gathered here 
tonight are radicals; that a radical ig one who 
seeks to go to the root of affairs; that‘ur radical 
hearts in these recent years have not been broken 
—they have only been a little scarred; that we still 
may move together and ahead, our confidence 
somewhat restored by recent distinguished med- 
ical testimony that a scarred heart. is the surest 
guarantee of longevity. 
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Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minim- 
um charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N. Y. 
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“CALENDAR. 








Chicago 





DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
AT CIVIL LIBERTIES BAZAAR, 
Sat, Dec. 1, noon to midnight; Sun., Dec. 
2, 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. at Milda Hall, 3142 
S. Halsted St. Eat dinner at Restaurant 
of All Nations—everything from a snack 
to a full meal—bar, entertainment. Gpon- 
sored by Chicago Joint Defense Come 
mittee, 189 W. Madison, Rm 402 (DE 2- 

7142). 





Save December 16th 
SIXTH ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 
2-6 p. m. Music Rm., Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 S. Michigan. Chgo Comm. for Smith 
Act Families. 





TABITHA PETRAN reports on her trip 
to USSR for the Guardian, 32 W. Ran- 
dolph, Hall C-1. Fri., Nov. 30, 8:15 p.m. 
Adm. 90c. Tickets from Chi. Coun. Am.- 
Sov. Friendship, 189 Madison, Suite 403, 
AN 3-1877. 





Los Angeles 

THE TRUTH ABOUT RADIATION DAM- 
AGE and its Effects on Human Beings, 
Born and Unborn. A new UNITARIAN 
PUBLIC FORUM, Nov. 30, 8 p. m. at 
First Unitarian Church, 2936 W 8th St., 
nr. Vermont Ave. DR. LINUS PAULING, 
Noble Prize Winner and Professor of 
Chemistry at Cal. Tech., Moderator. 
Speakers: Dr. Franklin Stahl, biologist 
at Cal. Tech., and Dr. James Warf, 
Chemist at Univ. of So. California. 
Adm.: 175c. 


- 





Seattle 





SAT., DEC. Ist, Prof. Louise Pettibone 
Smith on the Walter-McCarran Law, 
Washington Hall, 153-14th Ave., Dinner 
6 p.m. Meeting 8 p.m. Auspices: WCPF3B. 


Philadelphia 








“Is the Tide Turning for Freedom?” 
DR. CORLISS LAMONT, speaker, Fri., 
Dec. 7, 8:30 p.m., Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. Adm: $1.50. Benefit Legal Fund 
of Dismissed Teachers. 





New York 


CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) “CHAP- 
AYEV,” Nov. 24. The epic exploits of a 
partisan leader‘in the civil war, done 
with gusto and warmth by the Brothers 
Vassiliev. Showings: Sat., 8:30 and 10 
p.m. Adm: Members, $1; non-members, 
$1.25. Next week: ‘DAYBREAK’ (France) 








yn? 





DRAMA-TOURS PRESENTS 
DR. FREDERIC EWEN 
in a lecture series on the modern theatre 
“From Ibsen to O’Casey” 
Friday evenings, 8:30, in Master Institute 
Auditorium (2nd floor) 
November 30th ARTHUR MILLER 
December 7t TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
December 14th: SEAN O'CASEY 
$1.25 per session 
Master Institute: 310 Riverside Dr. (103 
St.) UN 4-1700 (5 Av. Bus & B’way IRT) 











8-10 p.m. Monday, November 26 
EUGENE O'NEILL 
with 
Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein 
in 
“Masters of the English- 
Speaking Stage” 


Penthouse 10 A 59 W. 71 St. 
Single Admission $1.50 





Tues. Nov. 27—Round Table: THE COM- 
MUNIST THEORETICAL “NEW LOOK” 
AT THE NEGRO QUESTION. Is Marxism 
Necessary for the Negro People’s Move- 
ment? Panelists: James Allen, Abner 
Berry, James Jackson. Jefferson School, 
575 6th Av., 8:15 p.m. Adm: $1. 





Come to the PRE-CHRISTMAS BAZAAR 
DEC. 7, 8, 9 at the Mungarian House, 
2141 Southern Blvd., Bronx, N.Y. (bet. 
W 181 & 182 Sts.) Beautiful imported 
articles, bargain prices; home-made 
cakes. Lots of fun. Ausp: Hungarian 
Women’s Club. 





DR. W.E.B, DuBOIS in lecture on Negro 
Music, Sun., Dec. 2, 7:30 p.m. at Jewish 
People’s Philharmonic Chorus, 189 Sec- 
ond Ay. Enteswtsinment: folk dancing with 
outstanding caller. Cont. 75c. 


MEET THE AUTHORS of the “Jewish 
Lite” Anthology, 1946-1956, at a “Coming 
Out Party” to greet the publication of 
this volume celebrating 10 years of Jew- 
ish Life. Sat., Dec. 1, 8:30 p.m. Art of 
Today Gallery, Gt. Northern Hotel, 118 
W. 57 St. Contrib. $1. 

on SS eer a eee) 
“MILITANTY -LABOR FORUM, 116 Uni- 
versity Pl., Fri., Nov. 30, 8 p.m. Annie 
versary of the Montgomery Freedom 
Fight—An analysis of the Historical 
Significance of the Protest Movement. 
Speaker: Fred Halsted, ‘Militant’ eye- 
witness reporter from the protest move- 
ment’s first days. A special report from 
Tallahasee, 


Continue your summer fun at CAMP 
MIDVALE’s FOLK DANCING sessions. 
Every Friday night at Yugoslav Hall, 
405 W. 41 St., 8 p.m. Sponsored by the 
M.R.A. Adm.: M.R.A. members 40c, guests 
15 cents. 





ot | 


General 








SPECIAL! 

With each roll of developing and jumbo 
album prints in following sizes: 127- 
120-620, we will supply a new roll of 
film. Send for details and mail bag 

PAL FILM SERVICE 

Blvd. P.O. Box 123 G 

New York 59, N. Y. 





CHILDREN BOARDED: Age 4 up. Dutche 
ess County, country home, lake, horses, 
public school (licensed by N.Y. State). 
Write Box K, Guardian, 197 E. 4 Street, 
New York 9, N.Y. 





Resorts 





CHAITS, ACCORD, N. ¥. Open all year. 
Excellent food and accommodations, 
Seasonal sports, beautiful countryside. 
Phone Kerhonkson 3758. 





SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
Open all year. Restful, beautiful sur- 
roundings on a farm. City improvements, 
Y. Schwartz. Phone: Jeffersonville 290, 
or (NYC) OL 5-6971. 





WINGDALE - ON - THE-LAKE (formerly 
Camp Unity). Open every day of the year. 
Delicious meals, winter sports, hunting, 
lake freezes. Reasonable rates as always. 
Call Wingdale 3261. Every Sunday Wing- 
dale Steak Dinner and Spend All day 
—$3. 





THE HILLBERGS, Kerhonkson via Thru- 
way. Magnificent countryside, heated, 
comfortabie rooms, fireplace in cozy rec- 
reation room, Congenial company and 
excellent cuisine. Skating on premises. 
Reserve now for Thanksgiving & Christ- 
mas. Tel: Kerhonken 8008 W. 





Books and Publications 





BOOKFAIR’S BARGAIN OF THE WEEK: 
“she Secret Diaries of Harold L. Ickes.” 
3 vols. $18. OUR PRICE, $4.98. “Grand 
Inquest, The Story of Comgressional In- 
vestigations,” by Telford Taylor. $4.50. 
OUR PRICE, $1. Clip this ad. Add 15c 
per book for mailing. Watch this space 
for weekly bargains. BOOKFAIR, 113 W. 
49 St., New York 19, N.Y. 





BOOKS MAKE FINE GIFTS! 

The WORKERS BOOK SHOP offers you 
the finest selection of books and pam- 
phiets on: Marxism-Leninism, History, 
Science, Labor Movement, Negro People, 
Fiction, Children’s books. WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG. WORKERS BOOKSHOP, 
50 E. 13 St., New York 3, N.Y. 





Quebec, Canada 





LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS, Couple or 
Single person, artist or convalescent to 
share upkeep of comfortable country 
home. Please write: R. T. Lafond, L’Ane 
nonciation, Co. Labelle, P. Quebec, Can, 





Los Angeles 





Instruction—Group or Private 
MEXICAN FOLK SONGS AND 
GUITAR ACCOMPANIMENT 
Mi 2923 


Elena Paz 

















MERCHANDISE 


save! FINE FURS save! 
fur coats @ jackets 
capes @ minks @ stoles 
Expert Remodeling and Repairing 
Convert your old fur coat to a 
fur-lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7th Ave., OR 5-7773 


LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
SAVE! 25 to 60% OFF FAMOUS FAC- 
TORY SHOES (men, women, children’s.', 
Buy with confidence—money back in 7 
days. 321 Church 8t., CA 6-9820. All sub- 
ways to Canal St. station. 


SERVICES 


TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx only 
UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING SERVICE 
154 W. Kingsbridge Rd. Bronx 63, N.¥. 

CY 8-0420. : 














BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees » Itemized Bills 
Prompt e Reliable @ Reasonable 


25242 Bleecker St. WA 9-0833 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Persona] and business. Fire, health, 
accident, theft, etc., insurance placed. 
NE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N. Y¥. 17 MU 3-2837 


CARL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 26 








199 Broadway (Cor. llth 68t.) 





Nothing like BROADWAY CARPET’S 
through cleansing to add beauty and lus- 
tre to your rugs. $7.95 for 9x12 domes- 
tic. We get the deep down dirt! 7-day 
pick-up and delivery. 


1968 Amsterdam Ave. WA 17-4888 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and used machines 
Service for all types 


Brooklyn GE 4-4228 





MARCEL PAINTING 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in 5 
boros. For estimates phone: Nunez, GR 7- 
7880. 








MORRIS DAVIS Painter & Decorator 
formerly of New York 

Quality work at moderate prices any- 

where in Long Island. Call (collect) 

Central Islip 4-9505. 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking that 
special occasion in temple, home, or of- 
fice. Unusual plan for exceptionally large 
receptions. Hor D’Oeuvres, turkeys, meat 
trays, etc., delivered anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Tel: Great Neck 2-1561; 
Nights: ES 3-9490. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 
tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip- 
covered. Reupholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887, 
Fraternal Attention. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. Phone: IN 9-6827. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





MOVING, STORAGE, — EXPERIENCED 
PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 yrs. 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 on 
any moving problem. 





JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50- 
$4.50 hour per man or flat rate. New 
Station wagon. 24 hr. service. Phone: 
SU 17-7378. 





BIG GEORGE’S MOVERS 
Moving and light hauling 
MOST REASONABLE 
24 hour service 
Phone: MO 8-4307 





ADMIRAL PORTABLE TV—Rated ‘Best 
Buy.”’ SPEC. $84.95. Ideal second or even 
first set. Standard Brand Distributors, 
143 4th Av. (14th St.) GR 3-7819. One 
hour free parking. 





LARGE SAVINGS—Good, modern furni- 

ture at low markup. Come in and see. 

Special consideration to GUARDIAN 

readers. Open Sat. till 6. 

SMILOW-THIELLE 

New York: 856 Lex. Ave. CY 8-6010. 

White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Avenue. 
WH 8-4788. 





GET MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling. 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 





H1-FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales, Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 





For Sale: Three KARASTAN RUGS, 6'x9’, 
12’'x12’, and 10°x15’, slightly used—beau- 
tiful; also large selection used carpets 
27 inch width for foyer, halls and stairs. 
One beige brdim 15’x27’. 

Attractive selection linoleum and tile. 

BROADWAY CARPET 
1968 Amsterdam Ave. Call WA 17-4888 





HELEN’S GIFT SHOP, 287 Amsterdam 
Av. (bet 73-74 Sts.) offers a special close- 
out on coasters. At China Outlet, 304 
Amsterdam Av., nationally advertised 
brand ame bent glass serving platters 
and pl ;tes at genuine 75% discount. 
TR 3-8 60, 


MONTY’S LIGHT MOVING 
Twenty-four hour service 
Reasonable rates 
For information call MO 3-9275 








PIANO TUNING AND REPAIR 
All Work Guaranteed 
SULLY CHILDS 
73 West 82 St. TR 3-0698 
Call before 10:30 a.m.; after 6 p.m. 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 


Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method. Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Men, women, opportunity, no investment, 
Part-time, fulitime, commission plus bo- 
nus plus retirable income. Start and earn 
$200 to $600 per month. Test sales and /or 
organizationa] ability. Call NA 8-3812, 
NI 8-6359 





FOR RENT—FURNISHED 





STUDIO FLOOR, fully furnished, avail- 
able for single woman in private home 
with widow and teen-age daughter. All 
family privileges, privacy too. Just across 
Geo. Washington Bridge from Manhat- 
tan, 1 block from transportation; 10 min. 
to all N.Y. busses, subways; 30 min. to 
Times Square. Quiet, suburban; garden, 
do-it-yourself workshop. No parking prob- 
lems. $60 month. References exchanged. 
Write Box L, Guardian, 197 E. 4 8t. 
New York 9, N.Y. 















ATTENTION 
CALIFORNIA 
READERS! 


BE SURE TO HEAR 


TABITHA PETRAN's 


EYE-WITNESS REPORT ON 


EASTERN EUROPE 


AND THE 


MIDDLE EAST 
in LOS ANGELES 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, 8:30 P. M. 
EMBASSY AUDITORIUM, 8th & Grand Streets 


also speaking 


JAMES ARONSON and DALTON TRUMBO 


General Admission 90c; reserved section $1.50 (tax included). 
For tickets call WE 1-9478 or WE 6-5866 or write enclosing self- 
addressed envelope: Tiba Willner, 949 Schumacher Dr., L. A. 48. 


Tickets also available at Community Pharmacy, 2331 Brooklyn Ave. 
and Progressive Bookshop, 1806 W. 7th Street, L. A. 


in SAN FRANCISCO 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14, 8 P. M. 
California Hall Auditorium, 623 Polk Street, S. F. 


also speaking 


James Aronson - Vincent Hallinan - Albert Kahn 
Admission 90c. Write P.O. Box 457 Allston 8t., Berkeley. Thornwalls- 5-3963 







































CHICAGO 








CHICAGOANS! 


This is an absolute MUST meeting 
for every progressive in Chicago! 


Hear GUARDIAN’s own 


TABITHA PETRAN 


with her eye-witness account of the 
recent sensational events in Egypt, 
Poland and the Soviet Union. 





FRI., NOV. 30, 8:15 p.m. HALL C-1, MASONIC 
Admission 90c TEMPLE BUILDING 
Full Question Period 32 W. Randolph St. 


Auspices: Chicago Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, 189 W. Madison, AN 3-1877 
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A WARNING TO BOTH PARTIES 





What the shift in the Negro vote means 


By Eugene Gordon 

HE GUARDIAN said on Sept. 24 that 

the only trend then visible among 
Negroes as a voting bloc was their ten- 
dency to agree that, for them, the main 
Presidential election issue was civil rights. 
The strong shift of Negro voters to 
President Eisenhower—even if they did 
not vote as a bloc—demonstrated the 
validity of the pre-election finding. 


The Eisenhower-supporting Baltimore 
Afro-American said that while Negroes 
voted overwhemingly for the President, 
“they exercised fine discernment in re- 
turning to Congress those men, regard- 
less of party,” who had best served the 
Negro peoples’ interests. 

Afro writer Gordon DeLeighbor said 
the shift was “certain to bring tremend- 
Ous pressure on the 85th Congress to en- 
act civil rights legislation,” despite the 
fact that James O. Eastland (D-Miss.) 
continues as chairman of the strategic 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Eastland 
boasted that in the 84th Congress he 
blocked laws beneficial to minorities. 
However, said the Afro writer, “Eastland 
can be bypassed if at least three Repub- 
lican members of his committee decide 














Harrington in Pittsburgh Courler 
“Goodness gracious, Gaither. You reckon, 
these fools expect us to run through this 
hassle every day an’ do our HOME- 
WORK, too?” 


to vote with Northern Democrats.” The 
three are Everett Dirksen (Ill.), William 
E. Jenner (Ind.) and John M. Butler 
(Md).. 


A GRAVE BEING DUG? Right after the 
election Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D- 
Minn.¥ held a press conference which 
was interpreted as a hint that Northern 
Democrats would seek a working agree- 
ment with certain Republicans for legis- 
lative action. Humphrey blamed his 
party’s “inaction” for the Negro shift to 
Eisenhower in such Democratic strong- 
holds as Kentucky, Louisiana and Ten- 


nessee, and in such urban centers as 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Chattanooga, 
Louisville, Memphis, Mobile, Montgomery 
and New Orleans—to say nothing of 
countless Northern industrial centers. By 
doing nothing for civil rights, he warned, 
his party was “digging its own grave.” 

Negro Rep. William L. Dawson (IIl.), 
who is a Democratic Natl. Committee 
vice chairman, denied that his party’s 
inaction had discouraged Negro voters. 
He said Negroes, “like other Americans,” 
were pressured into voting for Eisen- 
hower by “economic issues “and the fear 
of war.” But NAACP Washington bureau 
chief Clarence Mitchell, while acknowl- 
edging such factors, declared with Hum- 
phrey and the Negro press that hatred 
of Eastlandism was the dominant issue. 
NAACP exec. secy. Roy Wilkins also en- 
dorsed this view. 


A “SPIRITUAL BEATING”: The Norfolk 
(Va.) Journal and Guide was impressed 
by the fact that “for the first time since 
Reconstruction” the Republicans carried 
Alabama's “Montgomery City and Coun- 
ty,” the Confederacy’s “cradle,” where 
50,000 Negroes have walked 11 months 
against jimcrow buses, It gave this expla- 
nation of the vote shift: 

“It was not directed to or against Mr. 
Stevenson personally. While there was a 
strong feeling among Negro voters that 
President Eisenhower deserved reelection 
on his record, they had, until recently, 
a feeling of loyalty—and even of obliga- 
tion—to the Democratic party, with which 
75% of them had been affiliated for 25 
years. But during the past two years 
something happened . . .Negroes in the 
South have taken a spiritual beating not 
exceeded in cruelty by anything that has 
happened to human relations in the his- 
tory of America. This violence to the 
spirits and minds of Negroes was ad- 
ministered by Southern Democratic party 
leaders.” 


NEGROES ELECTED: Because they fig- 
ured that Negro candidates, Republican 
or Democrat, could be trusted in a show- 
down fight for civil rights, Negroes voted 
for Negro candidates. Negro members of 
Congress—Dawson, Charles C. Diggs Jr. 
iMich.) and Adam Clayton Powell (N.Y.), 
all Democrats—were returned. Negroes 
were also elected to the legislatures and 
to municipal offices in 12 states. 
Approximately 100 Negroes ran for 
various offices across the U.S.; 50 were 
elected. Rev. J. Carl Mitchell was elected 
to the City Council of Huntington, 
W. Va., first Negro official in that city’s 
history. Florida Negroes helped reelect 
Democratic State Rep. John B. Orr of 
Dade County, a white lawmaker who, 
during the campaign, announced that he 
was a member of the NAACP. Forty Ne- 
gro newspapers backed Mr. Eisenhower. 


THE PROSPECT: What of the 85th 
Congress? The NAACP’s Clarence Mit- 
chell predicted ‘“‘a real effort to end fili- 
busters” and a fight by the Federal gov- 








De Groene Amsterdammer, 


CLINTON, TENNESSEE 


Amsterdam 


ernment “to protect the right to vote.” 
But he saw also “an attempt to use 
Northern money to support segregation 
in the South” and “to use Congress as 
a forum to spread theories of white su- 
premacy.” N.Y. City Councilman Earl 
Brown said that “in so far as civil rights 
legislation is concerned, there won't be 
any, [for both] the White House and 
Congress are against it.” 


BOTH PARTIES WARNED: The com- 
ment of the Negro press was frank. Said 
the Chicago Defender (pro-Stevenson): 
“The underlying reason for most of what 
has now become a sizeable shift in the 
Negro vote can be traced not to con- 
fidence in the Republican party, but as 
protest over the failure of the Democratic 
leadership to squarely fight for {Negro] 
rights.” 

e The Pittsburgh Courier: “This de- 
fection should be a warning to Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike that no 
longer does anybody own the Negro vote; 
that the Negro of the mid-Fifties is 
thinking independently and for himself.” 

e Afro: “It has now become an estab- 
lished fact that either party which in- 
differently takes our support for granted 
does so at its own peril, and certain 
defeat will be its reward.” 

@ N.Y. Amsterdam News (columnist 
Earl Brown): “If [the Democratic Party ] 
continues its course of expediency, it 
will soon become the minority party, not 
only nationally but also m many North- 
ern cities and states. Civil rights is not 
a Negro question. It’s an American ques- 
tion. The same as the hydrogen bomb 
and the size of the armed forces.” 





AN IS HERE for the sake of other 
men—above all, for those upon 
whose smile and well-being our own 
happiness depends, and also for the 
countless unknown souls with whose 
fate we are connected by a bond of 
sympathy. Many times a day I realize 
how much my own outer and inner 
life is built upon the labors of my 
fellow-men, both living and dead, and 
how earnestly I must exert myself in 
order to give in return as much as I 
have received. My peace of mind is 
often troubled by the depressing sense 
that I have borrowed too heavily from 

the work of other men. 
—ALBERT EINSTEIN 











REPRESSIVE LAWS 


Walter pursues 
probe to stifle 
fight for repeal 


hems HOUSE UN-AMERICAN Activities 

Committee headed by Rep. Francis E. 
Walter (D-Pa.) has met with vehement 
opposition and a generally unfriendly 
press thus far in its series of hearings 
begun in Washington Nov. 12. The hear- 
ings were aimed at equating opposition to 
repressive laws with *ommunism. Of 30 
witnesses summoned Nov. 12-13-14, most- 
ly in connection with tne McCarran-Wal- 
ter Immigration Act (of which Rep. Wal- 
ter was co-sponsor) none proved “friend<- 
ly,”” most refused to answer questions un- 
der the Fifth and other amendments and 
many lambasted the Committee with 
charges of racism and attempting to sup- 
press legitimate political action. 





At the end of the Washington hearings 
and on the eve of a quick cross-country 
investigation to include Youngstown, Chi- 
cago, Seattle and Los Angeles, the Com- 
mittee conceded its first three days had 
been “disappointing” but announced 100 
more witnesses would be called. Subpenas 


indicated the Commitcee’s interest in op- 
position to the Smith Act, McCarran Act, 
the Brownell bills and the McCarran- 
Walter Act, but the last was evidently 
its chief interest. The New York Times 
surmised that Walter was “collecting data 
for a counter-attack in advance of the 
prospective legislative battle” to revise the 
Immigration Act, opposed by both Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson during* the cam- 
paign as well as by all labor, churches, 
national groups and many leading citi- 
zens. 


ONE NEW FACE: Thc only “new face” 
among government witnesses arrayed 
against the intended victims was Archi- 
bald Bullock Roosevelt, aging banker-son 
of the late President Thecdore Roosevelt, 
Archy, representing a “Consolidated Al- 
liance of Patriotic Organizations of Amer- 
ica,” urged tightening rather than liber- 
alizing the McCarran-Walter Law and 
identified all opposition to it with inter- 
national communism. 


Abner Green, exec. secy. of the Amer- 
ican Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, whose adherents made up most of 
the witness list, charged Rep. Walter with 
seeking “to inhibit public expression on 
legislation” and “using the inquisitorial 
powers of Congress in an effort to stifle 
merited criticism of the reactionary, rac- 
ist and undemocratic Act of which he is 
co-sponsor.” 


The committee plans to visit Youngs- 
town Nov. 28, Chicage Dec. 3-4, Seattle 
Dec. 13-14 and probably Los Angeles be- 
fore resuming hearings in Washington. 
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PRE-HOLIDAY 
BAZAAR & DANCE 





@ Two entire floors of choice mer- 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchel 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 


OPTICIAN 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MATHEMATICS 
{a+b} —a*+2ab+b? 
@ Tutoring and oroup Classes 
® Diagnostic testing © Prep. 
for college entrance exam 


SOGLIN & ASSOCIATES 
26 €. Jackson 


WEbster 90-2127 











chandise @ Thousands of gift items 
at bargain prices @ Children’s Pro- 
gram @ Excellent Restaurant @ La- 
dies’ Coats, Suits & Dresses @ Men's 
Wear e@ Childen’s Wear @ Toys 
@ Books & Records @ Electrical 
Appliances @ Jewelry @ Art, ete. 


SAT NITE DANCE TO GERALD 
WILSON’'S BAND — Ballroom, folk 
and square dancing. 


All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 


Pest Quality — Lowest Prices 

1959 Brooklyn Ave. 

Open eyenings except 
‘ 


APPLIANCE CO. 


AN 2-8134 
Tues. 





HOMELINE FURNITURE G FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 


HARRISON 7-5497 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS, LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 


nual Christmas 





FRI., NOV. 30, Dinner at 6. SAT. 
G&G SUN., Dec. 1 & 2, all day. 


Adm. to Bazaar 25c or 90c dance 
ticket includes adm. to 3 day bazaar. 


Park Manor 607 S. Western 
Ausp: Comm. to Fight Smith Act 














PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


Rapid Service @ Eyeglasses 
Repairs 


6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 


@ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 


WM. L. GOLTZ 
WEbster 65-1107 














The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 
is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 





downstairs. 


Guardian meeting 
and annual Market 


ABITHA PETRAN’s appear- 

ance for the GUARDIAN in 
San Francisco coincides with a 
traditional event: the 14th An- 
Market, 
GUARDIAN meeting starts at 8 
p.m. Friday, Dec. 14, in the main 
auditorium of California Hall, 
Polk and Turk Sts., while the 
Market starts two hours earlier 
with a dinner in the hall just 


Hundreds of persons are plan- 
ning to combine the two events 
by dining and shopping for gift 
bargains downstairs, then com- 
ing up to hear Miss 
GUARDIAN editor James Aron- 


son, Vincent Hallinan and Albert 
E. Kahn. 

The Market will continue 
throughout Saturday and Sun- 
day, Dec. 15 and 16. Rare imports 
and beautiful gifts of California 
manufacture will be offered at 
prices far below those charged by 
local stores. 





The - 


—— 


Attention, Detroiters! 


Tabitha Petran 


will report on her trip to the 
Middle East and Eastern Europe 


TUESDAY, DEC. 4 


See next issue for details 


Petran, 


Qe 








